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PART III - INDUSTRIAL AMERICA, iO^O*s TO THE PRESENT 
Robert F. Berkhofer, Jr. 



While the causes of change in antebellum 
America are little explored by historians 
and social scientists today, change in 
later American history is assumed to be the 
result of well-known causes. The United 
States of the past century is surely the 
story of the rise of industrialism and its 
impact upon American life. This idea is 
already present in ♦ihe traditional curric- 
ulum in a unit taught on the impact of in- 
dustrialism in the post-Civil War era. 
What is proposed here is to .study indust- 
rialism and its ramifications in a wider 
. context; a longer time span, and a more 
analytical manner. For this purpose, teach- 
ers should utilize economic growth theory 
as a framework for American history from 
the I8^0*s to the present. Although W.W. 
Rostow*s Stages of Economic Growth has been 
legitimately criticized for Its analysis of 
comparative economic growth among industrial 
nations, it still offers both a wider per- 
spective and the broader framework needed 
for the purposes of this course. 

As the neader has probably noticed, this * 
part and the preceding one overlap in chron- 
ology; this overlap highlights the problems 
of per iod izat ion in treating industrialism. 
Frequently, the Civil War and Reconstruction 
period is handled as a time of transition 
from a predominantly agricultural society to 
a young industrial nation. Such an approach 
implies either that the Civil War accelerated 



economic growth or even marked a turni 
in American economic history. While h 
ians would agree that industrialism an 
ticularly the railroad network played 
in the coming of the War and in the co 
that ended Reconstruction, they would 
violently over whether the Civil War w 
significant in the light of long-term 
trends. For this reason, it is best t 
the traditional transition theory. At 
same time tracing the beginnins of ind» 
ism back to Samuel Slater's cotton fac 
in the I790's should also be avoided, 
such a stress on technology obscures t 
portance of the "preconditions to the 
off,*' to use one of Rostow's phrases, 
case, the teacher has a problem of whe 
start the unit chronologically. The t 
likewise faces a problem of when to en 
unit, for industrialism continues to p 
dominant role in American life. Thus 
problem of per iod izat ion leads to a qu 
of how many units to teach so as to ma 
est to the students both the changes a 
continuity in industrial America. The 
mum possible number would seem to be t 
upon the nature of industrialism itsel 
the resulting changes caused by the ph 
Chang i ng Indus trial ism. 
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economic growth or even marked a turning point 
in American economic history. While histor- 
ians would agree that industrialism and par- 
ticularly the railroad network played a role 
in the coming of the War and in the compromise 
that ended Reconstruction, they would quarrel 
violently over whether the Civil War was 
significant in the light of long-term economic 
trends. For this reason, it is best to avoid 
the traditional transition theory. At the 
same time tracing the beginnins of industrial- 
ism back^to Samuel Slater's cotton factory 
in the 1790"s should also be avoided, for 
such a stress on technology obscures the im- 
portance of the "preconditions to the take- 
off," to use one of Rbstow"s phrases. In any 
case, the teacher has a problem of when to 
start the unit chronologically. The teacher 
likewise faces a problem of when to end the 
unit, for industrialism continues to play a 
dominant role In American life. Thus the 
problem of per iod izat ion leads to a question 
of how many units to teach so as to make clear- 
est to the students both the changes and the 
continuity in industrial America. The mini- 
mum possible number would seem to be two based 
upon the nature of industrialism itself and 
the resulting changes caused by the phases of 
changing industrialism. 
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UNIT V - THE INDUSTRIALIZAT I ON 



lUftO's to 192Q's 



OF THE UNITED STATFS^ 



By the time of Andrew Jackson the factors 
favoring economic growth existed in the 
United States: abundant resources easily 
exploitable, domestic capital from earlier 
marcantile enterprise, a ''common market 
area" made possible by political union un- 
der the federal constitution, and a group 
of entrepreneurs. Moreover, the people pos- 
sessed the attitudes favoring rapid indus- 
trialization as well as the auxiliary insti- 
tutions essential to the industrial take-off; 
they had the institutions to channel savings 
into enterprises and they equated technology 
with progress. In addition, the American 
entrepreneurs could look to Europe for ven- 
ture capital ^and a cheap labor reservoir 
through immigration. 

But it was only the development of a na- 
tion-wide transportation system that made 
possible the full utilization of these latent 
factors to boost the United Stttes into so- 
called ''transportation revolution,*' Canals 
and, more importantly, railroads lowe^'ed the 
costs of transportation to the point where 
the physical boundaries of the United States 
could become the actual boundaries of the 
American economic market. Previously, 
household and local economies existed ex- 
cept for the fortunate few near river or 
ocean transport, and then a regional econ- 
omy existed within the country, . It was the 
railroad that made physically possible the 
national economy that the constitution per- 
mitted politically. It allowed the combina- 
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tion of natural resources over 
ces as well as the mass market 
necessary to mass consumption, 
mass production. At the same t 
transportation system integrate 
omy physically, it encouraged a 
ization for the sake of compara 
of production costs. (To the ex 
specialization occurred before 
War, the unity of the economy b 
the railroad may have been resp 
the disunity of the nation In 
Lastly, the railroads acted as 
stimulant to economic growth th 
employment of a large labor for 
of huge amounts of capital, and 
sumption of iron, which subsidi 
of the modern steel Industry. 

The hallmark of modern Indus 
is mass production which presup 
market with mass consumers. (Ai 
seemed psychologically ready fo 
tual materiel equality demanded 
sumption.) Necessary to mass p 
the rationalization of the prod 
goods through standardization o 
and by the mechanization of as 
of production as possible, Thi 
rationalization leads to ever-1 
ries, interchangeable parts, an( 
specialization of labor. The m 
sion of labor creates a hierarcl 
the factory: the larger the fa< 
greater the separation of emplo 
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tion of natural resources over vast distan- - 
ces as well as the mass market which is so 
necessary to mass consumption, and hence 
mass production. At the same time as the 
transportation system integrated the econ- 
omy physically, it encouraged ^real special- 
ization for the sake of comparative advantage 
of production costs. (To the extent such 
specialization occurred before the Civil 
War, the unity of the economy brought by 
the I ail road may have been responsible for 
the disunity of the nation in that War*) 
Lastly, the railroads acted as a direct 
stimulant to economic growth through their 
employment of a large labor force, their use 
of huge amounts of capital, and great con 
sumption of iron, which subsidized the rise 
of the modern steel industry^ 

The hallmark of modern Industrialization 
is mass production which presupposes a mass 
market with mass consumers, (Americans 
seemed psychologically ready for the even- 
tual material equality demanded by mass con- 
sumption.) Necessary to mass production is 
the rationalization of the production of 
goods through standardization of the product 
and by the mechanization of as many elements 
of production as possible^ This process of 
rationalization leads to ever-larger facto- 
ries, i nterchangeabl e parts , and I ncreas i ng 
specialization of labor^ The minute divi- 
sion of labor creates a hierarchy within 
the factory: the larger the factory, the 
greater the separation of employer and em- 
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ployee. The end of this process is seen in 
Henry Ford's assembly line, which appeared 
to be the epitome of the industrial age. 
Further ^rat iona 1 izat ion of production leads 
to vertical and/or horizontal integration, 
and finally to the elimination of competi- 
tion iwhich IS evidence of inefficient plan- 
ning and organization) through pools, trusts, 
and holding companies. Throiighout the whole 
process of planning and organizing an indus- 
try, the role of the risk-taker and planner-- 
the entrepreneur or robber baron, according 
to onc; s procl i V i t ies--beconies crucial. 

Accompanying the changinq nature of in- 
dustrial f^im were cer'tain major shifts in the 
American economy. Old industries declined 
and new ones superseded them. An agricul- 
tural America was moving toward urban life, 
and the center of agriculture moved west- 
ward as the newly-opened areas of the trans- 
Mississippi West began to send produce to 
market. At the same time, industry moved 
v/estward to exploit more efficiently the 
iron of the Mesabi Range and the coal and 
oil of Western Pennsylvania, 

We know that the rise of industrialism 
was bound to affect all areas oi society be- 
cause of the interccJnnectedness of societal 
components, (This does not mean economic 
determinism or even an economic interpreta- 
tion;- rather attention to the economic sphere 
at this time is due to its being a crucial 
factor of change at this part icular t ime , ) 
The most obvious result was the new social 
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stratification as seen in the contrast 
between the enormous wealth of the nev; 
moguls who lived in their polatial man 
and the abject poverty of the workers 
possessed no other means of production^ 
their bo:Mos and \yho v/crc 'v:r ;'v! irto 
and factory towns, Mariy A:..cr icons red 
class conflict, and the rise of unions 
the violent strikes of the ISvo's, lOG 
and ICSO'S seemed to prove their poirit 

Industrialism aided Lfie cirowth of c. 
but it at tiie same tiine i ntouo I : iooi t!*. 
urban problems of slums, overcrowding, 
similation of immigrcints, arid poiiticcj 
chines, which provided to the cispossc 
the businessmen, and the illegal alike 
services that the legitimate governmen 
could not, (Remember Robert K. M^'^ton 
classic analysis of the machine in the 
chapter of h»s Social The ory and S ocio 

. Set t Tome ntHiouscs and 

churches also arose to stem the 
little avail. In the country t 
tl.c rise oF the u/bon i 
its problems, but did 
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but to 

farmer resoi^ted 
ster and feared 

to help. The farmers' own status move^ 
the backbo.^e of the nar. ion'* to the *'h] 
of many a city joke. The former diffu; 
of political and economic power and so< 
prestige afDor.g villa«je squires and sma 
town merchants of an earlier period wa 
ferred to the far fewer, new industria 
leaders. 

Two ideological reactions to the ec( 
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stratification as seen in the contrast 
between the enormous wealth of the new 
moguls who lived in their polatial mansion^ 
and the abject poverty of the workers who 
possessed no other means of production but 
their bodios and v/ho were -^r.-y; I;: to slums 
and factory towns. Mariy A;;;cricans reared 
class conflict, and the rise of unions and 
he violent strikes of the 18?0'5, j8C0>s, 
ind 1C90'S seemed to pi^ove Lheir po;rit. 

Industrialism aided tlie cirowth. of cities, 
but it at tiie same tirr.e iiiteuoiriod tlic 
urban problems of slums, overcrowding, as- 
similation of immi grcints , and political ma- 
chines, which provided to the d i spossess^^d , 
the bus inessnien , and the illegal alike the 
services that the legitimate government 
could not. (Remember Robert K. M^^^'ton's 
classic analysis of the machine in the first 
chapter of h»s Social T heory and S ocio^ 
Structure > ) SettfoiTicnt* houses and iT^.^titu- 
t ional churches also arose to stem the tide 
but to little avail. In the country the 
farmer resented the rise of the urban mon- 
ster and feared its problems, but did nothing 
to help. The farmers' own status moved from 
the backbo;^e of the nation** to the "hick** 
of many a city joke. The former diffusion 
of political and economic power and social 
prestige among village squires and small 
town merchants of an earlier period was trans- 
ferred to the far fewer, new industrial 
1 eaders . 

Two ideological reactions to the economic and 
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concomitant social change predominated: (1) 
an attempt was made to reconcile the old 
ideals of American individualism to the new- 
er v/ay of life, or (2) new ideals were e- 
volved to justify the changes. Of the latter 
type wns Social Darwinism and the Gospel of 
Wealth, which justified the competitive 
order as beneficial to the human race and 
proved the robber baron to be the -f. 
"fittest" of all to survive --the "flower 
of cfvi 1 izat ion." Other persons applied 
thfe troditional attitudes of individualism 
to tr.e entrepreneurs who organized the gi- 
gantic trusts of the period and argued that 
their new creations, employing thousands of 
men, v;?re their private property, hence de- 
nying the right of the government to inter- 
fere with the individual pursuit of wealth, 
regardless of wiiere it may lead. Both the 
Republican Party of the post-Civil War era 
and the Democratic Party of Grover Cleve- 
land represented these views^ (When the 
' ideology of laissez-faire failed to sway 
legislative votes, bribery did,) The Su- 
preir.Ci Court put Its sanctions upon these 
views through its interpretation of common 
law and the fourteenth amendment. Only a 
few Americans seriously criticized the 
changes wrought by industrialism, and fewer 
listened to them, for basically all Ameri- 
cans favored industrial progress as they 
1 saw it and most believed in Horatio Alger's 
sel f ?*mnde man. 

The two groups who first felt the impact k, 
of the new economic changes, the farmers 
and the laborers, were also the first to 
^ attempt to do something about it through 
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counter organization and political di 
The farmers, who earlier had partial 
sidized the railroads in order to ga 
cess to markets, now complained abou 
thirty year depression resulting fra 
competitive involvement in a nationa 
international economy made possible 
railroads. As a result, they sought 
through such organizations as the Gr 
and the Alliances, At times, these 
hoped to eliminate the evils of the^ 
through cooperative buying and selli 
through the cooperative production o 
tural machinery. At other times, th 
sought political regulation of the f 
they thought responsible for their 1 
railroads, grain elevators, and mone 
"Grange laws," the Greenback movemen 
Populism are evidences of this phase 
cul tural d i scontent , 

Labor reacted in many of the same 
the farmers. The early labor organi 
of theNational Labor Union and the K 
Labor both tried to eliminate labor*^ 
status through cooperatives which me 
labor would be its own boss in the o 
tions of American middle class entre 
ialism. Both groups also dabbled in 
through third party movements, Fin^ 
American Federation of Labor under S 
Gompers rejected attempts to reform 
in order to improve labor's status a 
to the classic demands of pure and s 
ism: higher wages, lower hours, anc 
working conditions. In this sense, 
trade unionism modeled upon Gpmpers 
has been conservative, for it does r 
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counter organization and political demands. 
The farmers, who earlier had partially sub- 
sidized the railroads in order to gain ac- 
cess to markets, now complained about the 
thirty year depression resulting from their 
competitive involvement in a national and 
international economy made possible by those 
railroads. As a result, they sought relief 
through Such organizations as the Grange 
and the Alliances. At times, these groups 
hoped to eliminate the evils of the new economy 
through cooperative buying and selling or even 
through the cooperative production of agricul- 
tural machinery. At other times, the farmers 
sought political regulation of the factors 
they thought responsible for thei r low prices : 
railroads, grain elevators, and money. The 
•'Grange laws,'' the Greenback movement, and 
Populism are evidences of this phase of agri- 
cultural discontent . 

Labor reacted in many of the same ways as 
the farmers. The early labor organizations 
of the National Labor Union and the Knights of 
Labor both tried to eliminate labor's lowered 
status through cooperatives which meant that 
labor would be Its own boss in the old tradi- 
tions of American middle class ent repreneur- 
ial ism. Both groups also dabbled in politics 
through third party movements. Finally, the 
American Federation of Labor under Samuel 
Gompers rejected attempts to reform society 
in order to improve labor's status and stuck 
to the classic demands of pure and simple union- 
ism: higher wages, lower hours, and better 
working conditions. In this sense, American 
trade unionism modeled upon Gpmpers approach 
has been conservative, for it does not attack 
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the mdustiral system as such or even pri- 
vate property, but merely tries to better 
its position within the system. Along the 
same lines, some analysts maintain that 
the farmers did not benefit until they too 
stopped attacking the system through third 
parties and started lobbying through pres- 
sure groups, A few farmers and a few labor 
leaders joined those who favored greater 
governmental control of economic change 
through socialism, but this small minority 
never reached a substantial enough propor- 
tion to influence legislation. 

Frequently, Progress tv i sm is allotted a 
unit of its own in a course on American his- 
tory, but for the purposes of analysis, this 
heterogeneous movement (if one can speak of 
it as a movement) seems to be but another 
form of counter-organization, planning, and 
political action in response to late nine- 
teenth century industrialism. Both the un- 
ity and the sources of the movement need 
further research by the historians before 
the teacher can speak with assurance. Such 
diverse elements as Populist demands(but 
not necessarily continuity with Populists), 
urban reforms, and middle class concern for 
the old values of individualism, democracy, 
and m.orality all played their part in the 
movemient. The goals and methods of the 
movement are slightly clearer. The demands 
can be summarized under three headings: 
the Regulation of the new economy, the re- 
establishment of democracy in what looked 
Ilka a corrupt and declining republic, and 
the offering of classic American opportun- ' 
*0 to the dispossessed of the slums by 
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raising them to a point to enable them to 
help themselves. The means to achieve these 
ends were many: exposure of evil in govern- 
ment» business, and city slum by the new 
social sciences and muckraking; piecemeal re- 
forms by voluntary associations; and lastly, 
political action on the local, state and fed- 
eral levels. The timing of Progress iv ism would 
seem to start in the I890's upon the urban and 
state levels, only bursting forth upon a na- 
tional level in the early 1900's. While it 
overlapped chronologically with the Populist 
movement, there was apparently little duplica- 
tion of personnel. The solutions proposed by 
the reformers fell into two categories. Some 
favored a return to the good old days through 
destruction of monopolies, the "ruralizing" 
of the city, and the breaking-up of political 
machines. Other (Reformers wanted to plan 
and to organize society just as the corpora- 
tions were tr'ying to do with the economy. Con- 
servation and the Federal Reserve System both 
offer fine examples of reforms embodying the 
Progressive criteria of organization and ef- 
ficiency by governmental control. 

In short, the Progressive, whether planner 
or not, looked to a better (and sometimes 
older) America and judged the corrupt present 
and the hoped-for future In terms of the tra- 
ditional American middle class ideals of mor- 
ality, democracy, and equal opportunity for 
all. Theodore Roosevelt and Wood row Wilson 
provide splendid examples of these attitudes 
and show at the same time how conservative 
the movement was. 
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OBJECTIVES 



This unit should make progress toward developing the following; 
GENERALIZATIONS 



1. At any spccirfc time the total economic 
output is affected by the quantity and 
quality of productive resources (land 
or natural rr^.ources, labor, and capi- 
tal goods), by the level of technology, 
and by the efficiency of the organiza- 
tional structure. 

a. Output is affected by the quality as 
well as the quantity of natural re- 
sources 
as we 1 1 
etc* 



FRir 



; quality is affected by access 
as by fertility, richness. 



b. Output can be increased by technologl 
cal progress in the development of 
tools and machines and power to re- 
place manpower. 

c. Capital formation through savings is 
a major means of increasing an econo- 
my's total ouput over time, because 
it increases productive capacity. 

I ) Net investment or capital forma- 
tion involves an increase in real 
capital such as machines, equip- 
ment and buildings. 



2) An increase in net invest 
capital goods will increa 
al production and income 
than the amount invested, 
mul t ipl ier effect. ) 

a) Business enterprises 
from other f 1 rms , 

3) Savings (or forgoing pres 
sumption) are needed to 
ital goods. Those who ar 
ro invest their own savin 
borrow and invest what th 
are taking risks and expe 
form of return for such 

d. Output can be increased by 
efficient combination of pre 
sources (by the way in which 
tion is organized). 

1) Division of labor and spc 
make possible increased 

2) Efficiency studies may 
put without increasing tf 
of resource input by brir 
a different organization 
tion or increasing motive 
product ion. 
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2) An increase in net investment in 
capital goods will increase nation- 
al production and income by more 
than the amount invested. (The 
mul t ipl ier effect. ) 

a) Business enterprises buy goods 
from other f i rms . 

3) Savings (or forgoing present con- 
sumption) are needed to obtain cap- 
ital goods. Those who are willing 
to invest their own savings (or to 
borrow and invest what they borrow) 
are taking risks and expect some 
form of roturn for such risks. 

d. Output can be increased by a more 

efficient combination of productive re- 
sources (by the way in which produc- 
tion is organized). 

1) Division of labor and specialization 
make possible increased production. 

2) Efficiency studies may increase out- 
put without increasing the amount^ 
of resource input by bringing about 
a different organization of produc- 
tion or increasing motivation for 
production. 



I 
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3) Mass production, with its greater 
specialization and substitution of 
capital goods for labor, permits 
a reduction of costs. 

2. Not all economies conform to these "ideal'' 
stages or descriptions, but they tend to 
follow more or less the same pattern of 
growth. 

a. Traditional societies, which look 

to tradition for guidance and do not 
welcome technological change, have 
very slow rates of economic growth. 

b. The transitional stage prior to "take- 
off," sees the growth of factors which 
upset traditional beliefs and prac- 
tices, give rise to more favorable 
attitudes toward technological change 
and businessman, create larger mar- 
kets, lead to more accumulation of 
savings, lead to increased productivi- 
ty in agriculture and mining, lead to 
improved transportation systems, and 
give rise to the establishment of 
banks and other financial Instltu- 

t i ons . 

c. During the "takeoff" stage of a sharp 
rise in the rate of economic growth, 
there is an emphasis upon technologi- 
cal development, investment in capi- 
tal goods, and the development of 
new industries. 
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d. Following the "takeoff" t 
(or may be) a stage of sl 
fluctuating progress towc 
maturity. The rate of ir 
tinues at a high level ar 
tries are developed, , 

e. A mature economy demons tr 
has the technical and ent 
skills to produce most tY 
chooses to produce, giver 
stage of world scientific 
Such an econbmy • has the 
move beyond the original 
which powered its "takeof 
vide levels of living in 
masses of people consume 
level of bare necessity, 
my Is marked by the devel 
able goods industries. 

3. Specialization makes for mt 

a. Mass production needs a n 
with mass consumers as we 
ization of products and p 
high proportion of capitc 
mass production depends i 
opment of transportation 
and political development 
up markets, as well as up 
cal developments and org^ 
structure within a firm. 

1) Mass production factoi 
markets in order to b( 



d. Following the "takeoff*' there is usually 
(or may be) a stage of sustained though 
fluctuating progress toward economic 
maturity. The rate of rnvestment con- 
tinues at a high level and new indus- 
tries are developed, 

e, A mature economy demonstrates that it 
has the technical and entrepreneurial 
skills to produce most things that it 
chooses to produce, given the available 
stage of world scientific knowledge. 
Such an econbmy ; has the capacity to 
move beyond the original industries 
which powered its "takeoff" and to pro- 
vide levels of living in which the 
masses of people consume far above the 
level of bare necessity. Such an econo- 
my is marked by the development of dur- 
able goods industries. 

Specialization makes for interdependence. 

a. Mass production needs a mass market 

with mass consumers as well as standard- 
ization oF products and parts and a 
high proportion of capital goods. Thus 
mass production depends upon the devel- 
opment of transportation facilities 
and political developments which open 
up markets, as well as upon technologi- 
cal developments and organizational 
structure within a firm. 

1) Mass production factories need mass 
markets in order to be profitable. 
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5. 
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b. Specialization of individuals, 
regions, and countries makes for 
terdependence. 



I n- 



a. 



Competion amoncj producers determines 
largely how things will be produced in 
a p;:vate Enterprise economy, since 
each producer will try to arrive at the 
most efficient use of productive re- 
sources in order to compete with others 
and make the greatest profits possible. 

Firms may compete with each other by 
cutting prices which means that they 
must compete in cutting costs of pro- 
duction in order to make a profit and 
stay in bus iness ♦ 

b, Competion does not always lead to 
lower prices; it may actually lead 
to monopolistic practices and higher 
prices . 

1) When there is a monopoly or such a 
concentration of production in the 
hands of a few firms that these 
firms can dominate prices, compe- 
tion is reduced and supply may be 
restricted In lieu of cutting 
prices. 

As compared with individual enterprises 
end partnerships, corporations make 
possible both a larger investment in 
capital goods (with an accompanying mass 
production and lower costs) and control 
of this investment with a much smaller 



amount of money than the 
are worth, 

a. Corporations make pos 
vestment in capital g 
ind iv idual enterpr is el 
since shares of stock 
many people. They ali 
legal safeguards for 
the fai lure of the bu 

b, A few large stockholdi 
corporation with a re 
Investment of money ai 
capital goods owned b^ 

c* Holding companies and 
few individuals to py 
trol over a number of 
tions with just a sma 
as compared to the to: 
company, 

6, Prices are affected by cl 
and demand, and price ch( 
/ supply and demand. 
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Demand i s 
money and 
city with 



affected by 
credit and 
wich money 



People ^s ideas of what cfl 
quate lev^l of living on 
poverty on the other, ch^ 
living levels change. 



8, A depression results in i 



amount of money than the capital goods 
are worth. 

a. Corporations make possible a larger In- 
vestment in capital goods than do most 
individual enterprises and partnerships, 
since shares of stock can be sold to 
many people. They also provide some 
legal safequards for owners in case of 
the failure of the business. 

b. A few large stockholderscoan control.a 
corporation with a relatively small 
Investment of money as compared to the 
capital goods owned by the corporation. 

c. Holding companies and trusts permit a 
few individuals to pyramid their con- 
trol over a number of other corpora- 
tions with just a small amount of money 
as compared to the total worth of the 
company^ 

6. Prices are affected by changes in supply 
and demand, and price changes affect 
supply and demand. 

a. Demand is affected by the supply of 
money and credit and also by the velo- 
city with wich money changes hbnds. 

7. People's ideas of what constitute an ade- 
quate lev^l of living on the one hand, or 
poverty on the other, change as average 
living levels change* 

8. A depression results In unemployment. 
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9. A long depression usually results in a 
drop in wages, either in wage rates or 
in overall wage income, because of loss 
of overtime or cut in hours of work. 



10, 
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12. 



Debtors find it hard to pay back debts 
in periods of deflation when money is 
worth more and th^ir income is less. 

In all societies, people have certain 
economic goals; they may use their 
government to help achieve these goals. 
Although some goals are very much alike, 
different societies place differing 
emphasfes upon them. 

a. As levels of living rise within a 
country, people tend to choose a 
greater amount of leisure time in 
lieu of a higher income. 

Government affects business growth and 
fluctuations by protecting private pro- 
perty and contracts, by providing a 
money system, by protecting inventions, 
by providing systems of public transpor- 
tat ion , etc. 

a. Government monetary policies can be 
used to influence lending, the amount 
of morfcey in circulation, and so aggre- 
gate dipmand for goods, 

b» Governments may loan money *d i recti y 
to firms or give them subsidies; they 
thus affect business activity. 



c. Government policie 
of resources. Gov 
may tend to reduce 
sures toward coned 
or monoploistic te 

13. Some things can be pr 
place than in another 
resources, access, pc 

]k. Whenever things value 
scarce, there will be 
to and contral of the 
things by sub-groups 

a. Even in so-called 
al 1 people enjoy 1 
most consider nece 
1 evel of 1 iv i ng. 
services are divid 
the popu 1 at ion. 

b. The bas ic d is tr ibu 
power reflects the 
tribution of resou 
motivation in the 

15. Members of a class ca 
class by various mean 
may be up or down. ( 
one class by a change 
of s tatusrconferr ing 



a. 



)rea 



The more widespi 
cation, the gre^,^ 
bl 1 i ty between da 
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iff®ct business activity. 
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c. Government pol icies affect al location 
of resources. Government policies 
may tend to reduce or increase pres- 
sures toward concentration of Industry 
or monoploistic tendencies. 

Some th'ngs can be produced better In one 
place *.nan In another becaujse of climate, 
resources, access, people's skills, etc. 



14, Whenever things valued by a society are 
scarce, there will be diffentiated access 
to and control of these valued and scarce 
things by sub-groups within the society, 

a. Even in so-called prosperous times, not 
all people enjoy levels of living which 
most consider necessary for an adequate 
level of living, A society's goods and 
services are divided unequally among 
the populat ion. 

b. The basic distribution of policial 
power reflects the basic unequal dis- 
tribution of resources, skills, and 
motivation in the society, 

t5t Members of a class can move out of the 
class by various means, and this mobility 
may be up or down. (They can move out of 
one class by a change In their control 
of s tatus^conf er r i ng factors.) 



The more widespread the 
cation, the greater the 
blllty between classes. 



system of edu- 
vertical mo- 
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b. The more industrialized and urban- 
ized the society, the greater the 
mobility between classes. 

Conflict is a struggle over values and 
claims to scarce status, pov/er, and 
resources in which the aims of the 
opponents are to neutralize, injure, 
or eliminate their rivals. 

a. Groups may engage in power conflict; 
r one group tries to dominate another 

in order to take something from it, 
such as its labor or wealth. 

1) Workers organize labor unions to 
agglomerate their power in bar- 
gaining with employers, 

2) Struggle will bring together other- 
wise unrelated persons and groups. 
Coalitions and temporary associa- 
tions will result from conflicts 
where primarily pragmatic inter- 
ests of the participants are in- 
volved. 

b. In political conflict there is a 
struggle over scarce values or goals; 
the conflicting sides attempt to use 
the authority of the political sys- 
tem to win the conflict, 

1) The- interest group attempts to 
bring aggregates of influence to 
bear on decision-makers by attempts 
to frame the possible choices the 



17. 



18. 



decis ion-makers have 
fluence, by educatior 
attempts to control t 
of the decision-maker 

2) Political organizatii 
pol i t i ca 1 system to i 
mobi 1 ize pol i t ical pc 
uals or aggregates be 
for office and policy 

Accommodation may occur bet 
individuals and groups hav 
tus and power, or it may oc 
individual or group is in c 
position and can force oth( 
or groups to accommodate. 

Members of any group are at 
for varying reasons, some o 
nothing to do with the goal 
Izat ion. 



19. Groups have latent (hidden 
functions as well as manife 
functions. 

20. Frustration (perhaps becaus 
tion) may lead to agression 
scapegoat ing, 

a. Frustration may result 
at times this aggression 
against certain groups w 
scapegoats , 
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decision-makers have, by direct in- 
fluence, by education, and by 
attempts to control the selection 
of the decision-makers. 

2) Political organizations act in the 
political system to organize and 
mobilize political power of individ- 
uals or aggregates behind candidates 
for office and policy alternatives. 

17. Accommodation may occur between or among 
individuals and groups having equal sta- 
tus and power, or it may occur when one 
individual or group is in a dominating 
position and can force other individuals 
or groups to accommodate, 

18. Members of any group are attracted to it 
for varying reasons, some of which have 
nothing to do with the goals of the organ- 
izat i on, 

19. Groups have latent (hidden or unexpressed) 
functions as well as manifest (expressed) 
funct ions , 

20. Frustration (perhaps because of depriva- 
tion) may lead to agression and/or to 
scapegoat ing, 

a. Frustration may result in aggression,* 
at times this aggression is turned 
against certain groups which are made 
scapegoats. 
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21. Freedom is culturally determined, the 
individual hias to be taught what the 
options are, how one goes about exer- 
cising them, why he should exercise 
them, and a desire to exercise them, 

22. People try to work out rationaliza- 
tions for behavior which is inconsis- 
tent with their basic values, 

23. An individual brought up in one cul- 
ture and then thrust into another faces 
serious problems of adjustment to the 
new culture; the resulting conflict in- 
volves mental conflict and tension, 

2^, Although culture Is always changing, 
certain parts or elements may persist 
over long periods of time, 

a, Sbtne values are conducive to 
change; some make change difficult, 

b. Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects upon other aspects; 
changes will ramify, whether they 
are technological, in social organi- 
zation, in ideology, or whatever 
else is part of the cultural system. 



SKILLS 

I. Attacks problems in a cational manner , 
a. Sets up hypotheses. 
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b. Identifies value-cc 

2, Is effective In gather 

a. Reads for main idee 
quest ions, 

b. Interprets cartoons 

c. Interprets graphs. 

3. Evaluates informat ion , 

a. Checks on the compi 

1 ) Checks on the Sc 
ddta« 

b» Checks on the bias 
sources* 

c. Compares sources of 

k. Has a wel 1 -devel oped t 

a. Looks for relations 

b« Sees meanlrigful dif 
eras; notes relatic 
era between institt 
assumptions, 

5. Organizes and analyzes 
draws conclusions , 

a. Categorizes data. 
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rob 1 ems in a cational manner , 
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b. Identifies value-conflicts. 

2. Is effective In gathering Information . 

a. Reads for main ideas and to answer 
quest ions. 

b. Interprets cartoons. 

c. Interprets graphs. 

3. Evaluates inf ormat ion . 

a. Checks on the completeness of data. 

1) Checks on the sample used to collect 
data. 

b. Checks on the bias and competency of 
sources^ 

c. Compares sources of Information* 
Has a well-developed time sense . 

a. Looks for relationships among events. 

b^ Sees meaningful differences between 
eras; notes relatlonshiprwi thin any. 
era between Institutions and cultural 
assumptions. 

5* Organizes and analyzes Information and 
draws conclusions ^ 

a. Categorizes data. 
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Tests hypotheses against data. 

Generalizes from data, 

d. Considers probable consequences of 
alternative courses of action, 

6. Communicates ef feet ivel y . 

a. Organizes his Information according 
to some logical pattern which fits 
his topic. 

b. Communicates effectively with others 
when speaking; uses only a few notes 
for reports or other oral presenta- 
t Ions. 



ATTITUDES 

1. Is committed to the free examination of 
social attitudes and data. 

2, Is curious about social data. 

3# Respects evidence even when it con- 
tradicts prejudices and preconceptions. 

4. Values change as a means of achieving 
goals, but does not equate change with 
progress, 

5# is sceptical of the finality of know- 
ledge; considers generalizations and 
theoDries as tentative^ always subject 
to change In the light of new evidence. 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



A. IS CUROUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. I 

G. Traditional societies, which look 

to tradition for guidance and do not 
welcome technological change, have 
very slow rates of economic growth. 



Expansion in production capacity depends ma i 
growth of the labor force, improved quality 
of labor, grov;th in the stock of capital, ar 
nological and managerial advance. A nation 
crease its growth rate by increasing its pre 
capacity through any or all of these factors 
eral of these factors conducive to economic 
existed in the United States during the Jack 
era. 



G. The transitional stage prior to : 
'takeoff," sees the growth of factors 
which upset traditional beliefs and 
practices, give rise to more favor- 
able attitudes to\a»ard technological 
change and businessmen, create 
larger markets, lead to more accum- 
ulation of savings, lead to in- 
creased productivity in agriculture 
and mining, lead to Improved trans- 
portation systems, and give rise to 
the establishment of banks and other 
financial ins 1 1 tut ions. 

G. During the "^takeoff ''stage of a sharp 
rise in the rate of economic growth, 
there is an emphasis upon technolog- 
I ca I deve 1 opment , i nves tment i n 
capital goods y and the development 
of new Industries. 

G. Following the 'takeoff » there is us- 
O „ ually (or may be) a stage of sus- 
ERJC tained though fluctuating progress 



V 
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OUTLINE OF CONTENT 



IT SOCIAL DATA, 

)cieties, which look 
or guidance and do not 
)logical change, have 
5S of economic growth. 



I. Expansion in production capacity depends mainly on 
growth of the labor force, improved quality or skill 
of labor, growth in the stock of capital, and tech- 
nological and managerial advance. A nation can in- 
crease its growth rate by increasing its productive 
capacity through any or all of these factors. Sev- 
eral of these factors conducive to economic growth 
existed in the United States during the Jacksonian 
era. 



lal stage pr lor to . 
the growth of factors 
"aditional beliefs and 
/e rise to more favor- 
j toviiard technological 
inessmen, create 
, leod to more accum- 
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and the development 
ries. 

'takeoff" there is us- 



K^j ^ stage of sus- 
^[^(^jating progress 



TEACHING PROCEDURES MATERIALS 
(nit iatory Act i v i t i es 

1. As a pre-test, have the students pretend that they hove 
suddenly discovered a highly industrialized society or 
Mars. In an esr>ay, have them describe those cliaracter- 
istics which led them to believe that tliis society was 
an industrialized one and not a traditional one. 



2. Review what students learned in Unit 3 about Rostow's 
theory of economic growth, as tt related to prcrondi- 
tions of takeoff and takeoff. Now use an informal lec- 
ture to fill in points about these earlier stages and 
to describe the rest of his theory. Tell the cl*iss o~ 
bout Ros tow's dating of different stages for ccononnc 
growth in the U.S. Once again, students should be 
cautioned that Rostow's theory i s only ii theory and that 
others have challenged both the theory and the particu- 
lar time scq'.ivMico which he used. Use maps of railroads 
in lOAOj 1850, and 1 860 to explain the t raniipor tat i on 
revolution wliich Rostow claims was the key to American 
industr iai izat ion. 

Have the students make a timeline or chart on the various 
stages v/hich they can later use as a quick referral aid 
to Ros tow's theory. (One student could make a large 
master chart for bulletin board use.) 

Perhaps prepare a bulletin board display on railroads, . 
showing graphically and with pictures the transportation 
revolution of the lOAO's and lOSO's. 

O 
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Rostow, Stages of Economic 
G rowth. 
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toward economic maturity^ The 
rate of investment continues at a 
high level and new industries are 
developed* 

G. A mature economy demonstrates that 
it has the teciinical and entrepren- 
eurial skills to produce most things 
that it chooses to produce, given 
the available stage of world scien- 
tific knov/ledge. Such an economy 
has the capacity to move beyond the 
original industries which powered 
i ts ^takeoff "and to provide levels 
of living in which the masses of 
people consume far above the level 
of bare necessity. Such an economy 
is marked by the development of 
durable goods industries. 

G. Not all economies conform to these 
**idear' stages or descriptions, 
but they tend to follow more or 
less the same pattern of growth. 

G. At any specific time the total 
economic output is affected by 
the quantity and quality of produc- 
tive resources {land or natural 
resources, labor, and capital 
goods), by the level of technol- 
ogy, and by the efficiency of the 
organizat lonal structure. 
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Review and pul 1 -together those economic aspects of the 
pre-war and Civil War era which are necessary to under- 
stand the application of Rostow's theory to the U.S. 
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S, Tests hypotheses- aqa i ns t data , 

G. Following tlie "takeof there is us- 
ually (or may be) a stage of sus- 
tained though fluctuating progress 
toward economic maturity. The 
rate of investment continues at a 
high level and new industries are 
developed, 

G, A mature economy demonstrates that 
it has the technical and entrepren- 
eurial skills to produce most things 
that it chooses to produce, given 
the available stage of world scien- 
tific knowledge. Such an economy 
has the capacity to move beyond 
the original industries which pow- 
ered i ts 'takeoff ' and to provide 
levels of living in which the masses 
of people consume far above the 
level of bare necessity. Such an 
economy is marked by the development 
of durable goods industries, 

G, At any specific time the total eco- 
nomic output is affected by the 
quantity and quality of productive 
resources (land or natural resources, 
labor, and capital goods), by the 
level of technology, and by the 
efficiency of the organizational 
structure. 



A. The U,S, had abundant resources easily ex- 
p 1 o i tab 1 e , 

B. Risk capital was availoblc from two major 
sources: earlier mercantile profits and Fi 
pean risk capi tal , 

C. The peoples' attitudes favored rapid indust 
izat ion, 

1, They equated technology with progress ar 
thus favored industrial change, 

2. They were willing to channel savings ini 
enterp r i ses , 

Immigration made available a cheap labor si 

E, The government provided favorable condition 
for econom ic growth , 

1. A "common market" area had been made pos 
under the f edera 1 cons t i tut i on, 

2, The government was both stable and pro-L 
ness; it willingly subsidized various fc 
of needed transportation. 



G, 



Output is affected by the quality 
as well as the quantity of natural 
•"esources; quality is affected by 
iccess as well as by fertility, 
ichness, etc. 
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^heses against dota . 

the ''takeof P' there is us- 
nay be) a stage of sus- 
jgh fluctuating progress 
nom i c matur i ty . The 
i/estment continues at a 
and new industries are 



conomy demonstrates that 
technical and entrepren- 
11s to produce most things 
DOses to produce, given 
3le stage of world scien- 
ledge. Such an economy 
Dacity to move beyond 
al industries which pow- 
akeof f and to provide 

ving in which the masses 
:onsume far above the 
are necessity. Such an 
marked by the development 
goods industries. 

cific time the total eco- 
jt is affected by the 
id quality of productive 
(land or natural resources 

capital goods), by the 
schnology, and by the 

of the organizational 



A. The U.S. had abundant resources eob i 1 y ex- 
p loi table. 

B. Risk capital was availoble from two niojor 
sources: earlier mercantile profits and Euro- 
pean risk capi tal . 

C. The peoples' attitudes favored rapid industriol- 
izat ion. 

1. They equated technology with progress and 
thus favored industrial change. 

2. They were willing to channel savings into 
enterpr i ses . 

D. Immigration made available a cheap labor supply. 

E. The government provided favorable conditions 
for economic growth. 

K A "common market" area had been made possible 
under the federal const i tut ion. 

2, The government was both stable and pro-busi- 
ness; it willingly subsidized various forms 
of needed transportation. 



affected by the quality 
the quantity of natural 
qualify IS affected by 
I'ecDir"" by fertility, 
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ment Have them also scan the text sections which cor- 
respond to Rostow's "drive to maturity" stage. 
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G. Some values are conducive to change; 
some make change difficult. 

G. Capital formation through savings 
is a major means of increasing an 
economy's total output over time, 
because it increases productive 
capaci ty, 

6, Net investment or capitel forma- 
tion involves an increase in real 
capital such as machines, equip- 
ment, and buildings. 

Government affects business growth 
and fluctuations by protecting 
private property and contracts, by 
providing a money system, by pro- 
tecting Inventions, by providing 
systems of public transportation, 
etc. 



G. Output can be increased by a more 
effrftent combination of produc- 
tive resources (by the way in which 
production is organized). 

A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 



A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA, F. A group of entrepreneurs were ready to take 

advantage of the growth conditions. 
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5, Have a group of students prepare a bulletin board display 
of mass production methods in one of the following indus- 
tries: auto, steel, oil, etc. 



6. Arrange a bulletin board display of the great risk-takers 
of the 1860 to 1890 era, including portraits of them as 
well "as pictures of their factories, thei r "ach ievements ," 
their homes, and their families, where available, 

ERIC 
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S. Reads for main ideas. 

G, Savings (or forgoing present con- 
sumption) are needed to obtain 
capital goods. Those who are will- 
ing to invest their own savings (or 
to borrow and invest what they bor- 
row) are taking risks and expect 
some form of return for such risks. 



A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 

S. Checks on the bias of sources. 

S, Reads for main ideas or to answer 
questions . ' 



ERIC 
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Hove students read different textbooks to obtain an over- 
view of the post Civil-War industrial developmenc. Then 
have each student vyrite a paragraph giving his impres- 
sions of what the autfior of the text would probably have 
written, if he vyere asked to describe the general char- 
acteristics or a highly successful risk-taker. Have 
the students include such items as : place of bir'Jh, 
youth, family origins, family social status, family re- 
ligion, age at entering the work-world, his education, 
his age at reaching the top of the field. 



U. S. history textt 
varied reading levt 



Introduce the students to a wide range of biographies 
of the great entrepreneurs. Give thern time to browse 
through the books and select a man who interests them. 
Discuss with them the problems of finding "accurate" 
lives of these men, so that as they read they will be 
alerted to the author's bias. Have students take notes 
on examples of bias as they read so that they will be 
prepared both for class discussion and for a later writ- 
ten report on the work. Give the students time to read 
In class so that they con both ask questions and make a 
good start on the- reading. Also give* the students a 
list of questions to guide their reading. Have a few 
students who read well use the Amherst pamphlet on J . D. 
Rockef e 1 1 er . 



See bibliography ari 
b iograph i es a 1 readN 
school 1 ibrary . 

Amherst pamphlet, ^ 
f el 1 er : Rubbe r Bare 
dus trial Statesman 



9. 
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As an alternative to activity #8, have each student read 
a DAB selection on one entrepreneur. Also suggest that 
they find one or two other sources which discuss their 
entrepreneurs. Have students take notes in the same man- 
ner described in //8 so that they will be prepared both 
for cHass discussion and a written report. Have them 
begin to read in class so that they can both ask questions 
when niecessary and have a good start on their reading. 
Gfve the students a list of questions to guide their reading. 



Dictionary of Ameri 



B i oqraphy . 
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nts read diTferent textbooks to obtain an ovcr- 
ie post Civil -War industrial developmcnc. Then 
student vjrito a paragraph giving his imprcs- 
vhat the author of the text would probably hcive 
f he vjcre asked to describe the general char- 
s or a highly successful risk-taker. Hove 
ts include such items as : place of birth, 
ily origins, frmily social r,tatus, family ro- 
jc at entering the work-world, his educotioD, 
reaching the top of the field. 



U, S. history textbooks of 
var i ed read i ng level s . 



the students to a wide range of biographies 
}at entrepreneurs. Give thein time to browse 
ie books and select a man who interests them, 
th them the problems of finding ^'accurate" 
:hese men, so that as they read they will be 

the author's bias. Have students take notes 
:!S of bias as they read so that they will be 
oth for class discussion and for a later writ- 
on the work. Give the students time to read 
o that they can both ask questions and make a 

on the- reading. Also give* the students a 
lestions to guide their reading. Have a few 
r^ho read well use the Amherst pamphlet on J. D. 



See bibliography and use 
b iograph i es a 1 ready in 
schoo 1 1 i b rary . 

Amherst pamphlet, J. D. Rocke 
feller: Rubber Baron or In- 
dustr ial Statesman? 



rnative to activity #8, have each student read 
Bction on one entrepreneur. Also suggest that 
one or two other sources which discuss their 
purs. Have students tiJke notes in the same man- 
ibed in //8 so that they will be prepared both 
discussion and a written report. Have them 
cad in class so ♦"hat they can both ask questions 
sary and have a good start on their reading, 
itudents a list of questions to guide their reading. 



Dictionary of American 
B ioqraphy . 
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G. Output is affected by the quality II 
as well as the quantity of natural 
resources; quality is affected by 
access as well as by fertility, 
r i chness , etc. 

G. Mass production needs a mass market 
with mass consun^ers as well as stan- 
dardization of products and parts 
and a high proportion of capital 
goods. Thus mass production depends 
upon the development of transporta- 
tion facilities and political de- 
velopments v/hich open up markets, 
as well as upon technological de- 
velopments and organizational struc- 
ture within a f i rm. 

G. Some things can be produced better 

in one place than in another, because 
of climate, resources, access, peo- 
ple's skills, etc, 

G, Specialization of individuals, re- 
gions, and countries makesfor inter- 
dependence. 



As the transportation system integrated 
omy physically in the years prior to th( 
War, it encouraged both economic growth 
specialization for the sake of comparat 
tage of production costs. 

A, The railroad made physically possible 
tional economy that the Constitution 
pol i t ica 1 1 y. 

1. It allowed the combination of natt 
sources over vast distances. 

2. It made possible a mass market wh i 
necessary for mass consumpt i*:. i anc 
mass product ion. 

B. The railroad encouraged areal special 
for the sake of comparative advantage 
duct Ion costs . 

1. The South and the Midwest concentr 
staple crops such as cotton, wheat 
etc. 

2. Industrial production was concent^' 
New England, the Middle Atlantic 5 
the Ohio Val ley. 



G. Governments may loan money directly 
to firm.s or give them subsidies; 
they thus affect business activity. 

G. Firms may compete with each other 
by cutting prices which means that 
they must compete in cutting costs 
of production in order to make a 
profit and stay in business. 
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d by the qua! i ty 
>antity of natural 
y Is affected by 
by f ert i 1 I ty , 



II. As the transportation system integrated the econ- 
omy physically in the years prior to the Civil 
Wdr, it encouraged both economic growth and area) 
specialization for the sake of comparative advan- 
tage of production costs. 



eeds a mass market 
rs as well as s tan- 
oducts and parts 
t ion of cap i tal 

production depends 
lent of transporta- 
ind pol i tical de- 
open up markets , 
echnological de- 
gan Izat lona 1 st ruc- 
m. 

>e produced better 

in another, because 
jrces, access, pco- 



individuals, re- 
ies makesfor inter- 



A. 



The laflroad made physically possible the na- 
tional economy that the Constitution permitted 
pol i t ica 1 1 y • 



I 



2. 



It allowed the combination of natural 
sources over vast distances. 



re- 



B. 



It made possible a mass market which is 
necessary for mass consumpt i and hence 
mass production. 

The railroad encouraged areal specialization 
for the sake of comparative advantage of pro- 
duction costs. 

K The South and the Midwest concentrated on 
staple crops such as cotton, wheat, corn, 
etc. 

2. Industrial production v^as concentrated In 
Nev; England, the Middle Atlantic States, and 
the Ohio Val ley. 



loan money directly 
them subs i d ics ; 
bus Incss act fv i ty. 

e v/i th each other 
s which means that 
c in cutt i ng cos ts 

O „ to make a 
lERJC iness . 



or 



Developmental Act i v i t ies 

'10. Have the students look at the display in #2 above. TfSeh 
discuss: Why does the transportation revolution appear 
to hold the key to industrialization in America? First 
discuss the significance of the railroads in extending 
the boundaries of the American economic market, both for 
producer and consumer. Then discuss the impact of rail- 
road building as a stimulant to economic growth through 
use of d large labor force, huge amounts of capital, a 
great consumption of Iron, and the subsidization of the 
steel industry. Use maps to show both the extent of the 
railroad and its significance for the iron, coal, and 
steel industries. Also be certain to discuss the ways 
In v/hich capital was obtained to build these railroads. 



lU Perhaps have pupils use the Harvard case study on The Oliver and i4ewmann, The Rai 1 

Railroad Era . They should follow the approach in the road Era^ 

case study, using the railroad game which is suggested. 

(Or you could use this case study afer activity #16.) 
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As compared with individual enter- 
prises and partnerships, corpora- 
tions make possible both a larger 
investment in capital goods {with 
an accompenying mass production and 
lower costs ) and control of this 
invertment with a much smaller a- 
mount of money than the capital 
goods are worth » 

Corporations make possible a larger 
investment in capital goods than do 
mos t ind iv I dua 1 enterpr i ses and 
partnerships, since shares of stock 
can be sold to many people. They 
also provide some legal safeguards 
for owners in case of the failure 
of the bus i ness , 

A few large stockholders can con- 
trol a corporation with a relative- 
ly small investment of money as 
compared to the capftal goods owned 
by the corporation. 

Holding companies and trusts permit 
a few Individuals to pyramid their 
control over a number of other corp- 
orations with just a small amount 
of money as compared to the total 
worth of the company. 

Competition does not always lead 
to lower prices; it may actually 
lead to monopolistic practices and 
higher prices. 
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When there is a monopoly or such 
a concentration of production in 
the hands of a few firms that these 
firms can dominate prices, competi- 
tion is reduced and supply may be 
restricted in lieu of cutting prices. 

Identifies value-conf 1 lets. 



As compared with individual enter- 
prises and partnerships, corpora- 
tions make possible both a larger 
investment in capital goods (with 
an accompanying mass production 
and lower costs) and control of 
this investment with a much smaller 
amount of money than the capital 
goods are worth. 

Corporations make possible a larger 
investment in capital goods than do 
most individual enterprises and 
partnerships, since shares of stock 
can be sold to many people. They 
also provide some legal safeguards 
for owners in case of the failure 
of the business, 

A few large stockholders can con- 
trol a corporation with a relative- 
ly small investment of money as 
compared to the capital goods owned 
by the corporation. 



C. Railroads acted as a direct stimulant to 
economic growth. 

1, They employed a large labor force. 

2, They used huge amounts of capital. 

3, Their consumption of iron subsidized the 
rise of the steel industry. 



G. Business enterprises buy goods from 
other fircps^ 
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As a follow-up to activity #10, ask: Why is the invest- 
ment of capital in heavy industries such as coal and iron 
usually a spur to other forms of industrialization? In 
addition to discussing the significance of steel and steel 
products in an industrialized society, discuss the question 
of investment of ceoital in such heavy industries. Using 
specific examples such as Carnegie Steel, Federal Steel, 
and ultimately U.S. Steel, explain how American steel com- 
panies were financed* Use some contemporary examples to 
demonstrate how some under-developed countries are trying 
to finance these large initial investments in heavy in- 
dustry today. 
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An increase in net investment in 
capital goods will increase nation- 
al production and income by more 
than the amount invested. (The 
mul t ipl ier effect. } 



the completeness of data. Ill, 



sample used to col- 



Checks on 
(Checks on the 
lect data.l 



Tests hypotheses against data . 



The -hallmark of aiodern industria 
production which presupposes a ma5 
mass consumers. Necessary to mas 
the rationalization of the produc 
through the standardization of the 
the mechanization of as many elemc 
tion as possible. Mass productior 
idly in a v^ide variety of industr 
States drove to industrial maturi 
between 1860-1920, 



As compared with individual enter- 
prises and partnerships, corpora- 
tions make possible both a larger 
investment in capital goods (with 
an accompanying mass production 
and lower costs) and 
this investment with 
amount of money than 
goods are worth. 



control of 
a much smal ler 
the cap i ta 1 



Corporations make possible a larger* 
investment in capital goods than do 
most individual enterprises and part- 
nerships, since shares of stock can 
be sold to many people. They also 



A. New forms of business organ iza 
the rationalization of product 

1. The corporation became the 
business organization in th 

2. Increased efficiency and pl£ 
tide and/or horizontal intc 
dus tries. 

3. Pools, trusts, and holding 
possible even greater units 
organization, although they 
sen competition as well. 



The hallmark of modern industrialization is mass 
production which presupposes a mass market with 
mass cons umers . Necessary to mass p roduct i on i s 
the rationalization of the production of goods 
through the standardization of the product and by 
the mechanization of as many elements of produc- 
tion as possible. Mass production increased rap- 
idly in a wide variety of industries as the United 
States drove to industrial maturity in the years 
between 1860-1920. 



A. New forms of business organization increased 
the rational ization of production, 

1, The corporation became the dominant form of 
bus i ness organization in this era, 

2, Increased efficiency and planning led to ver 
tide and/or horizontal integration of in- 
dustries, 

3, Pools, trusts, and holding companies made 
possible even greater units of planning and 
organization, although they did tend to les- 
sen competition as well. 
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13. Project the chart on business and political leaders circa Miller, ed,, M 
1900 from Miller. Have students study the chart and com- 
pare its statistics with their own paragraph written after 
the text reading (see #7 above,) Discuss the reasons for 
the differences, including the prevalence of the Horatio 
Alger self-made man myth in American culture as well as 
the problem of using the statistics. Ask: How valid is 
Miller's sample? Discuss the implications of the statis- 
tics for the American ideology stemming from the Jackson- 
ian era. Suggest that as students read the.ir biographies, 
they consider whether their entrepreneur fits Miller's 
statistics of the Horatio. Alger type, (Perhaps also 
make a chart for the 1870's era, using data from Miller's 
Men and Bus i ness . ) 

U\. Introduce the students to the selection on J,D, Rocke- '^Selected Read 

feller. Point out that to some people Rockefeller has I ndust r ial izat 

epitomized the Horatio Alger success story but to others 
he was the bete no i r of the age. Before students begin 
to read, make certain that they understand what a cor- 
poration is. As they read the selection, they should 
list all of the methods and techniques Rockefeller says 
he used to build his successful oil business. 
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ihart on business and political leaders circa Miller, ed,, Men i n Bus i ness , 
ller. Have students study the chart and com- 
tistics with their Qwn pai*agraph written after 
ding (see #7 above.) Discuss the reasons for 
ces , including the prevalence of the Horatio 
ade man myth in American culture as well as 
of using the statistics. Ask: How valid is 
Die? Discuss the implications of the stat's- 
American ideology stemming from the Jackson- 
ggest that as students read their biographies, 
r whether their entrepreneur fits Miller's 
f the Horatio. Alger type. (Perhaps also 
for the 1870*s era, using data from Miller's 
less , ) 



e students to the selection on J.D, Rocke- '^Selected Read i ngs on the 

nt out that to some people Rockefeller has Industrialization of the U.S." 

ie Horatio Alger success story but to others 
ete noir of the age. Before students begin 



e certain that they understand what a cor- 
As they read the selection, they should 
the methods and techniques Rockefeller says 
uild his successful oil business. 



provide some legal safeguards for 
owners in case of the failure of 
the bus i ness . 

A few large stockholders can control 
a corporation with a relatively 
small investment of money as compared 
to the capita] goods owned by the 
corporat ion. 



Cateqor izes data. 

Holding companies and trusts permit 
a few individuals to pyramid their 
control over a number of other cor- 
porations with just a small amount 
of money as compared to the total 
worth of the company. 

Competition does not always lead 
to lower prices; it may actually 
lead to monopolistic practices and 
higher prices. 

When there Is a monopoly or such a 
concentration of production in the 
hands of a few firms that these firms 
can dominate prices, competition is 
reduced and supply may be restricted 
in lieu of cutting prices. 

Holding companies and trusts permit 
a few individuals to pyramid their 
control over a number of other cor- 
porations with just a small amount 
of money as compared to the total 
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Now have the class compile a complete listing of the 
various methods of business operation used by Rockefeller, 
Then ask the students to categorize these methods* (Bas- 
ically they concern either efficient organization or im- 
provfed methods of production and distribution.) The 
teacher, by reference to the selection Itself, can ex- 
plain that Standard Oil was at one point a horizontal 
combination and then became a vertical combination as 
well, (Also discuss the steel industry as an example of 
vertical combination.) Conclude with a discussion of 
these questions: Do you think J, Rockefeller believed 
In competition? How much consolidation did he seek in 
the oil business? In discussing the second question, use 
Rockefeller's own statement of the various stages of con- 
solidation. Be certain to define any terms In the se- 
lection which are unknown to the students, (It might be 

well to review the term "corporation,'^ using Standard 

Oil as an example, ) 



, As a follow-up to activities 14-15, have some of the 
students who read the Amherst pamphlet on Rockefeller 
report to the class on the various charges. made against 
Rockefeller and his company. They should include such 
topics as trust formation, monopoly control, rebate 
practices, etc. Have the others, who read the pamphlet 
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worth of the company. 

G, Competition does not always lead to 
lower prices; it may actually lead 
to monopolistic practices and high- 
er prices. 

G. When there is a monopoly or such 
a concentration of production in 
the hands of a few firms that these 
firms can dominate prices, compe- 
tition is reduced and supply may 
be restricted in lieu of cutting 
pr i ces . 

A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 

G. Output can be increased by techno- 
logical progress in the development 
of tools and machines and power to 
replace manpower. 

G. Mass production, with its greater 
specialization and substitution of 
capital goods for labor, perm.its a 
reduction of costs. 

G. Division of labor and specialization 
make possible increased production. 

G. Output can be Increased by a more 
efficient combination of productive 
resources (by the way in which pro- 
duct ion is organized. ) 



B. The process of rat ional izat io 
leads to large factories, int^ 
parts, and increasing special 

1. Factories did become incre 
and more efficient in this 

2. The development of advance^ 
procedures made possible g 
of interchangeable parts. 

3. The minute division of lab 
hierarchy within the facto 
separation between employe 
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The process of rat lonal izat ion of production 
leads to large factories , interchangeable 
parts, and increasing specialization of labor. 

1, Factories did become increasingly larger 
and more efficient in this period. 

2, The development of advanced technological 
procedures made possible greater numbers 
of interchangeable parts. 

3, The minute division of labor created a 
hierarchy within the factory and a greater 
separation between employer and employee. 



- - 

report on the answers given in the reading to these ctinr 
ges . Have the class evaluate both sides of the argument 
They should t- into occo^unt Rockef e 1 1 er * s own state- 
ment of his o^:!:ions, (/'.i'<e certcnn students understand 
what the term: iponopoly, trust, and rebate mean. Give 
examples, if necessary.) 



Discuss: V'hat technological advances were necessary in 
order for oil and steel to develop into sucl^ 1 ar(j ^-sct*^ 1 e 
enterprises? After discussing the specific advances 
necessary to these industries, turn the discussion to 
its more general implications: Whot are the key proces- 
ses necessary for mass production? The purpose of li.is 
discussion is to see how well the students underst^rd 
standardization of parts, the assembly line, and special 
ization of labor. If they appear to understand thv:i3o 
fully, ignore the next series of activities (//10-2*)« 
Probably students will have only a vague realization of 
what these processes are, however. In this case, the 
purpose of the discussion will be to arouse their inter- 
est in learning more. Use the bulletin board prepared 
by students if initiatory activity ^5 was used. 
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G. Output can be increased by techno- 
logical progress in the develop- 
ment of tools and machines and 
power to replace manpower. 



G. Mass production, with its greater 
specialization and substitution 
capita) goods for labor, permits a 
reduction of costs. 

G. Output can be increased by a more 
efficient combination of produc- 
tive resources (by the way in v/hich 
production is organized). 



The development of the a 
possible an even greater 
a wider use of standardi 
larger factories. 



G. Mass production, with its greater 
specialization and substitution of 
capital goods for labor, permits a 
reduction of costs. 

G. Output can be increased by a more 
efficient combination of produc- 
tive resources (by the way in which 
production is organized). 

G. Special ization makes for interdepen 
O dence. 
ERJC S. Generalizes from data. 
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,e increased by techno- 
ress in the develop- 

and machines and 
lace manpower. 



>n, with its greater 
)n and substitution of 
for labor, permits a 
costs. 

increased by a more 
ibi nation of produc- 
es (by the way in which 
organized). 



n, with its greater 
n and substitution of 
for labor, permits a 
cos ts« 

^ increased by a more 
oination of produc- 
s (by the way In which 
organized), 

makes for interdepen- 



k. The development of the assembly line made 
possible an even greater division of labor, 
a wider use of standardized parts, and even 
larger factories. 
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18. Have the students read a selection on Eli Whitney and ''Selected Readings on 
interchangeable parts. Have the students write a brief Industrialization of 
essay explaining why Secretary of War Wolcott might well U.S." 
be interested in the suggestions made in Whitney's let- 
ter. Permit the students to consult their texts to find, 
if necessary, the significance of the date of the letter. 
After students have completed their essays, discuss: Why 
would the process Whitney describes be fundamental to 
all forms of mass production? 



19. You may wish to 
eludes material 



show the film on Eli Wh i tney It in- 
on his development of standar -Jized parts 



Film: Eli V/h i tney , E 
2 reels. 



20. Have several students read and report on the main ideas 
in the article on "Mass Production" in the Encyclopedia 
Br I tannica . Tell the class that this article is revised 
but was orgininally written by Henry Ford for the \hth 
edition of the encyclopedia. 



Encyclopedia Britann 



21. Shpv/ thevfilm Jhg, /ten on the Assembly Line . Although Film: The Man on t 

made to show modeiv^n assemb 1 y 1 i pes , it i 11 us t rates some L ine , McGraw-Hill, 
of the stresses^*1nvol ved for workers on such a line as 
well as how such a line works. 
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,tudents read a selection on Eli Whitney 3nd ^'Selected Readings on the 
eable parts. Have the students write a brief Industrialization of the 
aining why Secretary of War Wolcott might well U,S." 
ted in the suggestions made in Whitney's let- 
it the students to consult their texts to find, 
'ry, the significance of the date of the letter, 
ents have completed their essays, discuss: Why 
process Whitney describes be fundamental to 
of mass production? 



sh to show the film on Eli Wh i tney . It in- 
erial on his development of standardized parts. 



al students read and report on the main ideas 
icle on ''Mass Production" in the Encyclopedia 
U Tell the class that this article is revised 
^gininally written by Henry Ford for the l^ith 
" the encyclopedia. 



*Mm ,TKe.. ^ten on the Assembly Line . Although 
low modern assembly lines, it illustrates some 
resseS'^'Invol ved for workers on such a line as 
3W such a line works. 



Film: Eli Whitney , E.B.F. 
2 reels. 



Encyclopedia Britannica . 



Film: The Man on the Assembly 
Line, McG raw-Hi 11, 3 reels . 
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Mass production factories need 
mass markets in order to be profit- 
able. 



Efficiency studies may increase 5. The development of efficiency ma 

output without increasing the a- also made for better use of men 1 

mount of resource Input by bring- 
ing about a different organization 
of production or increasing motiva- 
tion for production* 

Competition among p roducers deter- 
mines largely hov; things will be 
produced in a private enterprise 
economy, since each producer will 
try to arrive at the most effi- 
cient use of productive resources 
in order to compete with others 
and make the greatest profits pos- 
sible. 



General izes from data . 
Interprets graphs . 



C. The shifting nature of i ndus t r i al i sr 
out this era made for certain major 
the economy. 

1. Old industries declined and were 
by new ones , 

2. The center of agriculture moved v 
newer a reas opened up. 

3. Industry also moved westward to e 
efficiently natural resources sue 
in the Mesabi Range and coal and 
Western Pennsylvania. 
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iss production factories need 

iss markets in order to be profit 

Je. 



ficlency studies may increase 
tput without increasing the a- 
unt of resource input by bring- 
g about a different organization 
production or increasing motiva 
on for production. 

npetition among producers deter- 
nes largely hovy things will be 
Dduced in a private enterprise 
Dnomy, since each producer will 
^ to arrive at the most eff i- 
2nt use of productive resources 
order to compete with others 
i make the greatest profits pos- 
)le. 



leral f zes from data . 
:erprets graphs . 



5. The development of efficiency management 

also made for better use of men and machines. 



C. The shifting nature of industrialism through- 
out this era made for certain major shifts in 
the economy. 

1. Old industries declined and were superseded 
by new ones . 

2. The center of agriculture moved westward as 
newer areas opened up. 

3. Industry also moved westward to exploit more 
efficiently natural resources such as iron 
In the Mesabi Range and coal and iron in 
Western Pennsy 1 vani a. 
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22. Discuss the advantages and disadvantages of mass produc- 
tion. Use specific examples from the film where possi- 
ble but also discuss those which the film ignores. 



23. Introduce tlie students to the selection on Frederick 

Taylor and scientific management. Point out that the ef- 
ficiency and planning of the Ford plant, as a pre^ifious 
lesson showed, are the hallmarks of the American indust- 
rial system and that Taylor developed a new science 
based on those principles. Then hove. students read and 
discuss Taylor's selection. 



"Selected 
Industrial i 




24. Ask: What have you learned from your reading about 

changes in types of industries? {Which types have been 
replaced or declined? Which have . devel oped or grown?) 

Perhaps show pupils, the table on the ten top manufactur- 
ing industries in the U.S. in i860. Ask: Given what you 
have learned about economic growth in the last half of 
the 19th century, which of these industries do you think 
would have risen in rank by 1900? Which would have fallen 
in rank? Why? 

Ask: What have you learned about changes taking place in 
where goods were produced from 1840 on? Perhaps show pu- 
pils a table showing changes in employment in manufactur- 
ing by region from 1859. to 191^. Ask: What does this 
table show about changes in the importance of different 

) ) 



North, Grow 
the Americ a 
115. 
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specific examples from the film where possi- 
Eso discuss those which the film ignores. 



the students to the selection on Frederick 
scientific management. Point out that the ef- 
nd planning of the Ford plant, as a pre^jfious 
i^ed , are the hallmarks of the American Indust- 
Ti and that Taylor developed a new science 
hose principles. Then have students read and 
ylor's selection. 



"Selected Readings on the 
Industrialization of the 
U.S." 



have you learned from your reading about 
types of industries? (Which types have been 
declined? Which have developed or grown?) 

ow pupils the table on the ten top manufacture 
ries in the U.S. in i860. Ask: Given what you 
ed about economic growth in the last half of 
entury, which of these industries do you think 
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Why? 
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s were produced from 18^0 on? Perhaps show pu- 
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North, Growth and Welfare in 
the American Past , pp, 82, 
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Si Categorizes data, 

S« Checks on the completeness of data , 

S. Tests hypotheses against data ^ 

A. IS SCEPTICAL OF THE FINALITY OF 
KNOWLEDGE; CONSIDERS GENERALIZA- 
TIONS AND THEORIES AS TENTATIVE, 
ALWAYS SUBJECT TO CHANGE IN THE 
LIGHT OF NEW EVIDENCE, 

S. Generalizes from data. 



5. Generalizes from data , 

6. Some values are conducive to change; 
some make change difficult, 

A. VALUES CHANGE AS A MEANS OF ACHIEV- 
ING GOALS, BUT DOES NOT EQUATE CHANGE 
WITH PROGRESS. 

S. Sees meaningful differences between 
^Tas; notes relattonsftip within any, 
era l^etween institutions and cul- 
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areas in industrial production? Can vie conclude from It 
that New England produced fewer manufactured goods in 
191^ than it did in 1859? Why or why not? 



25. Hold a general discussion based on the readings of biog- 
raphies started in initiatory activies 8 or 9. Using the 
information students acquired about the entrepreneurs^ 
create'a chart based on the men, similar to the one de- 
vised by Miller (activity f/12). Discuss the reasons v/hy 
their chart does or does not agree v;ith Miller's chart. 



Also discuss: Why did these men succeed so well in the 
business world? Be certain to utilize the specific men 
which students have read abouto If necessary, call on 
students for their opinions of their particular entre- 
preneurs. Discuss: What personality traits, if any, 
were nec'^^ssary to succeed in business in this era? 



26, As a summary of the first part of the unit, have each stu- 
dent write an essay on the conception of progress whici^ 
the entrepreneurs held. Have students cons ider the ques- 
tions which follov; and use specific Illustrations to 
prove their points: Did they believe in '.'progress?" 
What did "progress'^ mean to them? Did they think they 
had aided progress? V/as their conception of progress 
similar to that held by the social reformers of the 
1830's and ]8kO's? 
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tural assumpt ions . 



Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects upon other as- 
pects; changes will ramify, vyhether 
they are technological, in social 
organization, in ideology, or 
whatever else is part of the cul- 
tural system. 



IV, Change in one aspect of a culture 
fects on other aspects; changes w 
whether they are technological, ip| 
izatlon, in ideology, or whatever 
of the cultural systenn. The rise 
affected all areas of society beca 
terconnectedness of social compone 



Reads for main ideas or to answer 
questions^ 



A. A new social stratification app 
ciety is said to be stratified 
sists of some groups which have 
and control of scarce and value 
do other groups. 



Communicates effectively with others 
when speaking; uses only a few notes 
f'or rep»orts or. other oral presenta - 
t ions . 

S« Organizes his information according 
to some' logical pattern which fit's 
his top'ic » 

O 
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umpt tons 



n one aspect of a culture 

effects upon other as- 
-^anges vn 1 1 ramify, v/hether 
technological, in social 
ion, in ideology, or 
else is part of the cul- 
tem. 



main ideas or to answer 



IV. Change in one aspect of a culture will have ef- 
fects on other aspects; changes will ramify, 
whether they are technological, in social organ- 
ization, in ideology, or whatever else is a part 
of the cultural system. The rise of Industrialism 
affected all areas of society because of the in- 
terconnectedness of social components. 



A. A new social stratification appeared, A so- 
ciety is said to be stratified when it con- 
sists of some groups ivhich have more access to 
and control of scarce and valued things than 
do other groups . 



^tes effectively with others 



liking; uses only a few notes 



'ts or other oral present a- 



\ his Information according 



ogical pattern which fits 
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27, Discuss: Did the contemporaries of the entrepreneurs of 
the late 19th Century believe that the **progress*' they 
brought was beneficial to others? Have pupils set up hy- 
potheses about which groups (farmers, workers, middle 
class) were pleased and displeased v/ith the industrial 
progress of the late 19th Century, This activity can 
serve as an introduction to the general reading on the 
response to industrialism. 



28. Have students read their texts and specialized materials U.S. history te> 
on these groups to determine their response to Indust- varied reading 1 

rial ism. As they read, they should consider these ques- 
tions: What happened to the status of the workers, 
farmers, politicians, and middle class groups in the 
indistrial age? Were these groups aware that any sta- 
tus change had taken place? What was the response of 
these groups to the industrial age? Did these groups 
believe that industrialism brought progress? Before the 
students begin to read, be certain to review the concept 
of status 



29, Have students begin work on a eyeries of small-group 
presentations, as follows. (They should prepare but 
not give these presentations at this time. Review the 
ways of preparing and presenting symposiums or role- 
playing episodes. Also have the pupils think back to 
earlier reports given during the year and identify ways 
in which oral reports can be improved. Include a dis- 
cussion on types of organizations to fit different 
ki.nds of topics.) 
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U.S. history textbooks of 
var i ed read i ng leve 1 s , 



I 




G. Whenever things valued by a society 
are scarce, there will be diffen- 
tiated access to and control of 
these valued and scarce things by 
sub-groups within the society, 

G» Members of a class Ctin move out of 
the class by various means, and this 
mobility may be up or down<, (They 
can move out of one class by a 
change in their control of status- 
conferring factors.) 

G. The more industrialized and urban- 
ized the society, the greater the 
mobility between classes. , 

! 

6, The more widespread the system of 
education, the greater the verti- 
cal mobi 1 ity between classes. 

G, Although culture is alW'^ys chang- 
ing, certain parts or elements 
may persist over long periods of 
time, 

G, Changes in one aspect of a culture 

will have effects upon oth^^r aspects; 
changes will rarnify, whether they 
are technological, in social organ- 
i zat i on , in i d^o 1 cgy , or wltatever 
else is part of the cultural sys- 
tem, 

G. Frustration (perhaps because of 

deprivation) may lead to agression 
and/or to scapegoat i ng. 



K A select few had an enormt 
wealth and influence, altt- 
unable to achieve the uppc 
they des i red . 

2, The prestige and status of 
class seemed to be endangc' 
s trat if ication. 



3. It appeared as though the 
in the lovs/er class increas 
their poverty appeared wor 
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K A select few had an enormous growth in 
wealth and influence, although they were 
unable to achieve the upper class status 
they des i red . 

2, The prestige and status of the old middle 
class seemed to be endangered by the new 
s t rati f i cat i on. 



3, It appeared as though the number of people 
in the lower class increased gre.atly, and 
their poverty appeared worse .because of ^ 



a. Have one or two students read parts one and tv/o of Roswenc and Roehm, The 

the Roswenc and Roehm pamphlet. Have them prepare Status Revolution and the 

an oral report in which they review the differences Progressive Movement , 

between class and status, and then describe what the Parts 1 and 2. 
19th Century contemporaries of the industrialists 
thought was happening to class and status. Hold a 
follow-up discussion to make certain everyone under- 
stands these terms. 



b. One group of students should utilize the data found Orth, Armies of Labor , 

in activity #28 to prepare a symposium or a role- Yellen, American Labor 

playing episode on the vroXteers^ response to indus- Struggles . 




G, Workers organize labor unions to 

agglomerate thei r power in bargain- 
ing wi th employees. 

G, Members of a class can move out of 
the class by various means, and 
the mobility may be up or down, 
(They can move out of one class by 
a change in their control of status- 
conferring factors.) 

G. Groups may engage in power conflict; 
one group tries to dominate another 
in order to take something from it, 
such as its labor or wealth, 

G, People's ideas of what constitutes 
an adequate level of living on the 
one hand, or poverty on the other, 
change as average living levels 
change, 

G, Even in so-called prosperous times, 
not all people enjoy levels of living 
which most consider necessary for an 
adequate level of 1 iving, A sbcietys * 
goods and services are divided une- 
qually among the population, 

G. As levels of living rise within a 
country, people tend to choose a 
greater amount of leisure time in 
lieu of a higher income. 



the contrast with the wealthy. 



G, Frustration (perhaps because of loss 
of status or other types of depriva- 
O "on) may lead to aggression and/or 



^^The status of the farmer changed very 
rapidly. From his position of strength 
as Jefferson's yeoman upon whom good 
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trial ism, -including these aspects: conditions of Mcltzor. Bread -- and Roses , 

factory work, the style of life of factory workers, 
unionizing attempts, some illustrative strikes of the 
late 19th century (but omit Pullman strike). 



c. Another qroup of students shouK utilize the data found Buck, Agrar i an Crusade 
in activity to prepare a symposium or a rolc-playing H i cks Popu 1 is t Revolt, 
episode on the farmers' response to industrialism, in- Leopold and Link, eds 
^luding these aspects: the mechan izat ion of farm work. P roblems in American History . 
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to scapegoat i ng. 

The interest group attempts to 
bring aggregates of influence to 
bear on decision-makers by at- 
tempts to frame the possible 
choices the decision-makers have, 
by direct influence, by education, 
and by attempts to control the 
selection of the decision-makers. 

Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects upon other as- 
pects; changes will ramify, whether 
they are technological, in social 
organization, in ideology, or what- 
ever else is part of the cultural 
system. 

Political organizations act in the 
political system to organize and 
mobilize political power of indi- 
viduals or aggregates behind candi- 
dates for office and policy alter- 
nat ives . 

Members of any group are attracted 
to it for varying reasons, some of 
which have nothing to do with the 
goals of the organization. 

Freedom is culturally determined, 
the individual has to be taught 
what the options are, how one goes 
about exercising them, why he 
should exercise them, and a desire 
to exercise thern^ 



government depended in a republi 
came an insignificant figure in 
cal and social life of the natio 



"ing. government depended in a republic, he be- 

i came an insignificant figure in the politi- 

: group attempts to ca ] and social life of the nation, 

jates of influence to 

s ion-makers by at- 
'ame the possible 

decision-makers have, 
ifluence, by education, 
ipts to control the 
• the decision-makers. 

)ne aspect of a culture 
fects upon other as- 
es will ramify, whether., 
hnological, in social 
, in ideology, or what- 
part of the cultural 
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the style of life of the late l9th century farmers,, 
the attempts at organizing farmers, the attempts to 
exercise political pressures. 



d. Another group of students should utilize the data 
found in activity #28 to prepare a symposium or a 
role-playing episode on the changing status of the 
politician in the late 19th century, including 
these aspects: the pressures on the politicians by 
businessmen, the development of political machines, 
political corruption, and political reforms. 



Orth, The Boss arid the Machine, 
Hoogenboom, Spoi Ismen and Re - 
formers . Mandelbaum, Boss 
Tweed . 
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S. General izes from data. 
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People try to v^ork out rationali- 
zations for bishavior which is in- 
consistent with their basic values 



G. Whenever things valued by a so- 
ciety are scare, there will be 
differentiated access to and con- 
trol of these valued and scare 
things by sub-groups within the 
soc i ety . 

G. Members of a class can move out 
of the class by various means, 
and this mobility may be up or 
down, (They can move out of one 
class by a change in their con- 
trol of status-conferring factors.) 

G, The more i ndus t ra i 1 ized and urban- 
ized the society, the greater the 
mobility betvieen classes. 

G. The more widespread the system of 
education, the greater the verti- 
cal mobility between classes. 

G. Although culture is always' chang- 
ing, certain parts or elemcnis may 
persist over long periods oT Lime, 
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Have one or two students study the election of 1 896 
to determine whether or not this election Indicated 
that voting patterns in America were following class 
lines or not. Have them prepare an oral report for 
presentation to the class. 



f. Have a group of better students prepare c symposium 
on the ideological response to Industrialism, includ- 
ing these ideas: social darwinism, social gospel, 
socialism, and collective bargaining. 



30. Have the students who prepared the report for activity 
#29a present their conclusions on changing class and 
' status in the late 19th century. Hold a follow-up dis- 
cuss i on, maki ng certain everyone understands these terms. 
If initiatory activity 6 was tiised, us e the bu 1 1 et I n board 
display to 'help explain the status problems of the age. 



Amherst pamphlet, 
W i ] 1 i am Jenn i nqs B 



1896 Election . 
Diamond, "Urban anq 
Voting In I896," 



Leopold and Link, 
Amhers t pamphl et , 
and the Gospel of 
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Changes in one aspect of a culture 
•ill have effects upon other as*" 
ects ; changes will ram i f y , vyhethe 
they are technological, in social 
organization, in ideology, or what 
ever else is part of the cultural 
sys tern. 

Frustration (perhaps because of 
deprevation) may lead to aggres- 
sion and/or to scapegoat i ng. 

Workers organize labor unions to 
agglomerate their power in bargain 
i ng with employees . 

Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects upon other as- 
pects; changes will ramify, whethe 
they are technological, in social 
organization, in ideology, or what- 
ever else is part of the cultural 
sys tem. 

Groups may engage in power con- 
fl ict; one group tries to dominate 
another in order to take something 
from it, such as its labor or 
wea Ith, 

People's ideas of what constitutes 
an adequate level of living on 
the one hand, or poverty on the 
other, change as average living 
levels change. 
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Have the students present the symp ium or role-playing 
episode prepared In activity #?.9b. Follow up the oral 
presentation with a class discussion. Ask:^ 1) Were 
the workers developing a new concept of their status 
in society? 2) Were the workers' attempts to achieve 
change realistic in light of the growing industrialism 
of the age? 
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Even in so-called prosperous times, 
not all people enjoy levels of 
living which most consider necessary 
for an adequate level of living, A 
society^s goods and services are 
divided unequally among the pop- 
ulation. 

As levels of living rise within 
a country, people tend to choose a 
greater amount of leisure time in 
lieu of a higher income. 

Looks for relationships among 
events . 

General izes from data. 



Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effeccs upon other as- 
pects; changes will ramify, whether 
they are technological, '^^ social 
organization, in ideology, or what- 
ever else is part of the cultural 
system. 



An individual brought up in one cul- 
ture and then thrust into another 
faces serious problems of adjustment 
to the new culture; the resulting 
conflict involves mental corflict 
and tension. 



B, As urbanization kept pace with if 
tion, the kinds and types of urb; 
were i ntens i f i ed great 1 y , 

1. Overcrowding, especially inwc 
areas, was a major social prot 



2. The problem of assimilating tl 
grew with each group that cam 
American city ghettoes. i 
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3 aspect of a culture 
acts upon other as- 

vj\]] ramify, whether 
lol og fca] ^ i n soc ia 1 

in ideology, or what- 
Dart of the cultural 



brought up in one cul- 
thrust into another 
problems of adjustment 
ture; the resulting 
Ives mental conf 1 ict 



As urbanization kept pace 
tion, the kinds and types 
were intensified greatly. 



wi th industr ial iza- 
of urban problems 



1. Overcrowding, especially in worker tenement 
areas, was a major social problem. 



2. The problem of assimilating the immigrants 
grew with each group thnt came to the 
iSmuricen city ghetcoes. 
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32. If possible, show pictures of slum conditions of the Riis, How the Othe 

period. Discuss: Did the benefits of mass production - 
reach the workers? Why or vjhy not? 

Perhaps read aloud or have students read excerpts from 
Riis, How the Other Half Lives . 



33. Discuss: Do you think the problems of the immigrant 
workers would have been different from those of the 
nat ive. workers ? Find out what problems the students 
think the immigrants had, (Use work list in Ginger, 
86-87.) Ask for student reactions to the names of 
the men listed and the accompanying wages. 



Ginger, ccJ, , The N 



of Amerlcn Li 
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Have students read selections on immigrant workers, 
Discljss the selections to make certain that s tudents 
understand the problems of the immigrant worker. 



"Sel ected Read i ngs 
I ndus t rial izat ion 
U.S." 
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Ginger, cd;, The Nat i onal t z - 
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6, Frustration may result in aggression; 
at times this aggression is turned 
against certain groups which are 
made scapegoats. 

G. ^ roups may engage in power conflict; 
one group tries to dominate another 
in order to take something from it, 
such as its labor or wealth, 

G. People's ideas of what constitutes 
an adequate level of living on the 
one hand, or poverty on the other, 
change as average living levels 
change, 

G, Workers organize labor unions to 
agglommorate their power in bar- 
gaining with employers. 

S. Identifies value conflictSc 



G. People try to work out rationali- 
zations for behavior which is in- 
consistent with their basic values. 




C. Two ideological rea^ "ions to th 
concomitant social onange predc 

1. An attempt was made to recor 
ideals of American individu 
newer way of life. The trac 
tudes of individualism were 
entrepreneurs, justifying the 
control their gigantic orgai 
private property. 

2. New ideals v;ere evolved to 
changes, such as Social Darv 
Gospel of Weal th. 



p 
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erage 1 i v ing I'^v'els 



nize labor unions to 
t hei r power in bar 
employers • 

a 1 ue conf 1 icts > 



:o work out rational i- C. Two ideological reactions to the economic and 

behavior which is in- concomitant social change predominated: 

/ith their basic values. 

1. An attempt was made to reconcile the old 
ideals of American individualism to the 
newer way of life. The traditional atti- 
tudes of individualism were applied to the 
en t reprenfeurs, j us t i fy i ng their right to 
control their gigant Ic organizati ons as 
private property. 

2. New ideals were evolved to justify the 
changes, such as Social Darvnnism and the 
Gospel of Weal th. 




In connection with this activity or in addition 'tf> this 
activity you may wish to do the following: 



a. Hare some pupils read additional selections on the 
tinmigrants such as those dealing wld^economic prob- 
lems, problems of ho:;s ing^. wage competition and 
ghettos • They should read these selections prior 
to the class discussion in activity #3^3. - 

b. Perhaps have students use^the appropriate 'sections 
of the Harvard case study on The Immigrant ^3 Exper-^ 
iencel 



Traverso and HaJsey, Immiqra 
tion: A Study in American 
Vajues, pp, 2o-*^6, 



The 



01 iver. aind ^lewmann, 

I rant "s Experience -, pp 



? introduction) and rO-l9f 
39- 



Immi 



26 



34. Have the grow^p of students who have prepared a symposium 
on the ideoloijical respQnsgs to industrialism (activity 
- #29f) present their sympesiim at this time« Discuss the 
differences in the t%#o msjor types of responses • 
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G. 




Conflict is a struggle over values 
and claims to scarce status » power, 
and resources in which the aims of 
the opponents are to neutralize, in- 
jure, or eliminate their rivals* 

Workers organize labor unions to 
agglommorate their power in bar- 
gaining with employers. 

Ideitifies value-confl icts. 



A depress ion 
employment. 



results in un- 



V. Conflict is a struggle over values 
to scarce status, power, and resou 
the aims of the opponents are to n 
jure, or eliminate their rivals, 
who first felt the impact of the n 
changes, the farmers and the labor 
the first to attempt to do somethi, 
power of the industrialists throug 
organization and political demancfe, 
groups also sought to change the p 
ture through counter organizations 
cal act ion. 

A. The laborers tried to organize 
more power and so gain relief f 
the problems which they faced. 

1. ErrJy labor organizations tr 
nate labor's lowered status 
cooperat i ves . 

2. Their party movements were s 
to gain influence for labor 



3* Pure and simple unionism was 
unjons fought for higher wag 
• h6urs, and better working coi 



Frustration (perhaps because of 
deprivation) may lead to aggression 
and/or to scapegoat ing. 

A long depression usually results 
in a drop in wages, either in wage 
rates or in overall wage income, 
because of loss of overtime or cut 
in hours of work; 



Conflict is a struggle over values and claims 
to scarce status, power, and resources in which 
the aims of the opponents are to neutralize, in- 
jure, or eliminate their rivals. The two groups 
who first felt the impact of the new economic 
changes, the farmers and the laborers, were also 
the first to attempt to do something about the 
power of the industrialists through counter- 
organization and political demands. But other 
groups also sought to change the power struc- 
ture through counter organizations and politi- 
cal action, 

A, The laborers tried to organize to obtain 
more power and so gain relief from some of 
the problems which they faced. 

1, Earl'y labor organizations tried to elimi- 
nate labor's lowered status through 
^ooperat i ves , 

2, Their party movements were started to try 
to gain influence for labor in politics, 

3, Pure and simple unionism was also tried; 
unions fought for higher wages, lower 
h6urs, and better working conditions. 



i 

I 
i 
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35. 



Perhaps 
Harvard 
sect ion 
be used 
below. 



have pupils use the appropriate sections of 
case study on The Rise of Orga nized Labor, 
in this case 



<:he 
The 



study on the Puliman Strike could 
but supplemented by the exercise in the activity 



01 iver and Newman , 
Orqani-zed Labor , pp 
(introduction) and 



36. Have a students ^ive-^a report on the Pullman strike. 
Then discuss: Was the Pullman strike typical of the 
labor problems of the age? 
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pUs use the appropriate sections o^ the 
,udy on T he Rise of Organized Labor . The 

case study on the Pullman Strike could 
plemented by the exercise in the activity 



Oliver and Newman, The Rise of 
Orqan-ized.^Labor . pp. ^-5 
( introduct ion ) and 1 1.-^:6. 



give-^a report.; on the Pullman strike, 
Was the Pullman strike typical of the 
of the age? 




G. 



G. 



P-ices are affected by changes in 
5'pply and demand and price changes 
affect supply and demand « 

Demand is affected by the supply 
of money and credit and also by the 
velocity with which money changes 
hands . 

Debtors find it hard to p^y back 
debts in periods of deflation when 
money is worth more and their in- 
cor.ie is less. 

Government monetary policies can be 
used to influence lending, amount 
of money in circulation, and so 
aggregate demand for goods. 

Frustration (perhaps because of 
loss of status or other types of 
deprivation) may lead to aggression 
and/or to scapegoat ing. 

The interest group attempts to 
bring aggregates of influence to 
bear on decision-makers by attempts 
to frame the possible choices the 
decision-makers have, by direct in- 
fluence, by education, and by 
a^-tempts to control the selection 
of the decis ion*-makers. 



B. The farmers, caught in a national and inter- 
national economy, sought relief through eco- 
nomic and social oroanizot ions as well as 
through political means. 

1. Some of the fanrt cr^snizat iops i;>«'jht to 
eliminate the evils of the new cccr.omy by- 

a. cooperative buying and selling, 

b. cooperative pi xluction of machinery. 

2. Other farm organizations and political 
parties sought relief through: 

a. government regulation of railroads and 
s torage f ac i 1 1 i es . 

b. new governmental monetary policies. 



Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects upon other aspects:; 
gj^^ianges viill ramify, whether they 



37* Have the students present the symposium or role-playing 
episode prepared in activity #29c on the farmers* 
Follow the oral presentation with a class discussion 
evaluating the farmers" response to industrialism: 
1) Were the farmers developing a new concept of their 
status in society? 2) Was their status in society 
changing? 3) Were their responses realistic in Hght 
of the new woria market? 



38, Have the students who prepared the report on the elec- Recordings: " If 1 'm Elected , 

tion of 1896 present their report. As a follow-up to Heritage Productions Corp. 

the report, discuss the question of rural-urban conflict Election Songs of the U.S. , 

ERIC 
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are technological, in social or- 
ganization» in ideology, or what- 
ever else is part of the cultural 
system. 

S. Generalizes from data . 

A. IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 



S . Inte ^prets cartoons . 

S. Sees meaningful differences 

between eras; notes relationship 
within any era between institu- 
tions and cultural assumptions. 



3. Political machines, which provided service 
to the dispossessed, businessmen, and ille 
gal alike, grew in power and influence 
and often corruption. 



IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 

G. Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects upon other as- 
pects; changes will ramify, whether 
they are technological, in social 
organization, in ideology or what- 
ever else is part of the cultural 
system. 

Tests hypotheses against data . 
Generalizes from data. 
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as it pertains to the farmers* and laborers* concept* Folkways 
tions of one another, and the problems these conceptions Records, 
must have created for politicians seeking votes. 

Perhaps play an excerpt from Bryan's Cross of Gold 
speech and from one of McKin ley's election songs during 
the campaign* 



39. Using cartoons from the era, show the conceptions of Dictionary of Ameri 

politicians and political problems which were held in phy . 
the press^ Then hold a general discussion in which 
the students who did not do additional reading on the 
politicans consider the question-s Were the politicians 
of the 1865-1900 era a new breed in America? Use this 
discussion as an introduction to reading in the DAB on 
pol i ticians. 



'fO. Have the students read and discuss Piunkitt 's"How to Riordan, ed.. Plunk 

Make Money in Politics." Compare Plunkitt's description Tanroany Hall > ppT 
with that of the immigrants in activity #33. Does the 
immigrant accept the system as Plunkltt does? Why or 
why not? 



'^l. Have the students give the sumposium or role-^layijig^ 
episode prepared in activity #29d; After the report^ 
consider these questions: Were the politicians and 
problems of this era different from those of the 
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p the farmers* and laborers' concep- Folkways 
jther, and the problems these conceptions Records • 
d for politicians seeking votes. 

pxcerpt from Bryan's Cross of Gold 

one of HcKinley's election songs during 



roro the era, show the conceptions of Dictionary of American Bioqra * 

political problems which were held in phy ^ 

hold a general discussion in which 

did not do additional reading on the 
der the questions Were the politicians / 

era a new breed in America? Hse this 

introduction to reading in tu^ DAB on 



i read and discuss Plunkitt 's^How to Riordan, ed. , Plunkitt of 

itics/' Compare Plunkitt's description Tarranany Hal 1 . pp, 3-5, 
immigrants in activity #33^ Does the 
the system as Plunkitt does? Why or 



I give the sumposium or role-^teylug^ 
in activity #29d; After the report, 

lestfons: Were the politicians and 
era different from those of the 
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S. Sees meaningful differences between 
eras; notes relationship within opy 
era between institutions and cul *' 
tural assumptions ^ ^ 



G« Groups have latent (hidden or un- 
expressed) functions as well as 
manifest (expressed) functions* 



Considers alternative courses of 
action. 



S. Generalizes from data , 

A. VALUES CHANGE AS A MEANS OF ACHIEV- 
ING GOALS BUT DOES NOT EQUATE 
CHANGE WITH PROGRESS. 



• Cons Iders probable consequences C, The Progressive Movement was another form of 
6f a 1 te i'rtSC l S/S COUrsftS O f gee Ion , counter-organization, planning, and politica 
action in response to late 19th century in- 
dustrial ism» 

FRir 
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Jdcksonian era? Draw on the symposium presentation 
and the DAB reading in this discussion. 

Have students use the biographical information they 
found in the DAB to construct a profile of the poli-' 
tician of this era, 1865-1900. 



Give an informal lecture explaining Merton's analysis Merton, Social Theory and 

of tjie political machine. Have the students consider Social Structure , ch. VT^ 

his explanation in lighL of their knowledge of politics 
In this period. 



^»3. Have the students pretend that they were reT'^rm candi- 
dates for their state legislature (let them pick any 
state) in 1900, representing either a rural or urban 
district. They should write a political platform, 
emphasizing those reforms which they will sponsor, if 
elected, to help their constituents: meet the problems 
which industrialism has created' for them. 



Discuss: . Why did so'many people in 1900 fear that in- 
dustrial ism iiadr* not brought progress? This discussion 
can be many-faceted, bringing together many ideas from 
the workers, farmers, and civil service movetnents; It 
should be pointed out that if Rostov; is correct about 
the stages of American economic growth, the age of mass 
consumption had not yet arrived and thus many people 
might not see tangible proofs of an increased level of 
1 iving. 



hSm Discuss the feasibility of the various ref04i[ns proposed 
by students in activity #^3* Use this discussion as an 
introduction to the reading on the Progressive Era. 




Ganley, The Progressive Move 
ment« 



i 
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, Reads for main ideas> 



!• The movement included many diverse elements, 
such as Populist demands, urban reforms, 
and middle class concern for traditional 
American values. 

2. The demands of the Progressives were for: 

a. Regulation of the new economy. 

b. Re-establishment of democracy in what 
looked like a corrupt and dying republic. 

3. The means used by the Progressives included: 

a. Exposure of evils in government, business, 
and the slums^ 

b. Piecemeal reforms by voluntary associa- 
tions, 

c» Political action on local, scate, and 
federal levels. 

Progressives differed as to what they con- 
sidered the overall solution to the prob- 
lems, 

a. Some wanted a return to the old America 
and so wished to destroy monopolies, 
ruralize the city, and break up political 
machines. 

b. Others wanted to plan and to organize 
society, just as corporations were trying 
to do with the economy. 
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Have students read the Ganley pamphlet and s«jch addi- 
tional readings as are needed to use activites Uk6~^*9, 
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S. Corrparcs sources of ?nformation. 



S . Checks on the completeness of data ^ 

S. Checks on the bias and competency 
of authors and other sources , 

G, A person's frame of reference 
affects his perceptions and in- 
terpretat ions. 



G, Accomodation may occur between or VI, 
among individuals and groups having 
equal status and power, or it may 
occur when one individual or group 
is in a dominating position and 
can force other individuals or 
groups to accommodate, 

G, The basic distribution of polit- 
ical power reflects the basic 
unequal distribution of resources, 
skills, and motivation in the so- 
ciety. 



S, generalizes from data. 



Accommodation may occur between or among individ 
uals having equal status and power, or i't may oc 
cur when one individual or group is in a dominat 
ing position and can force other individuals or 
groups to accommodate, 

A, In this period neither the farmers nor the 
laborers achieved status and power equal to 
the industrialists, and they were forced to 
accommodate themselves to the new economic 
social order created by industrialism. The 
immigrants were also forced to accommodate 
rnemselves to the economic and social order 
of the society. 



I 
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46. Have each student write an essay in which he compares 
the differences and similarities between his text and 
the Ganley pamphlet. 



47. Hold a class discussion on the problems historians have 
had in interpret I ig the Progressive er£». 



48. Have a student report on the status revolution as applied Roswcnc and Roehm^ The Statu 
to the Progressive era» He should describe the thesis and Revolution and the Progres- 



give those factors which the histor iaos have used to prove sive Movement ^ part III 
this thesis. Hofstadter, The American 

Pol i t ical Trad i t ion. 



49. Have the class compare the status thesis with Miller's 
'-.aoa1ysi6'=of-.the business leaders (see activity #12). 
Have them re-examine Miller's figures and thert^ discuss 
the question: If Miller's figures are correct, was a 
status revolution possible? 

FRir 
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Struggle will bring together other- 
wise unrelated persons and groups. 
Coalitions and temporary associa- 
tion^, will result from conflicts 
where primarily pragmatic inter- 
ests of the participants are in- 
volved. 

Reads for main ideas and to answer 
quest ions. 

Generalizes from data> 



B. The Progressive movement was mor 
than the farmers and laborers be 
dustrial leaders, who continued 
dominating position, chose to c\r 
goals. These new goals coincide 
of the demarrds of the Progress i\? 
and thus the industrialists pc 
demands to be fulfilled. 



RESPECTS EVIDENCE EVEN WHEN IT 
CONTRADICTS PREJUDICES AND PRE- 
CONCEPTIONS. 



Tests hypotheses against data . 



Struggle will bring together other- 
wise unrelated peisons and groups. 
Coalitions and temporary associa- 
tions will result from conflicts 
wheTe primarily pragmatic interests 
of the participants are Involved. 

Generalizes from data^ 



) 



The Progressive movement was more successful 
than the farmers and laborers because the in- 
dustrial leaders, who continued to be in a 
dominating position, chose to change their 
goals. These new goals coincided with some 
or the demands of the Progressive movement 
and thus the industrialists permitted some 
demands to be fulfilled. 
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50. Have students do a DAB assignment on Progressive Dictionary of American 

leaders, (Some students might use ether ency- BiographV ! 
clopedias.) Central questions to look for in the read- 
ing: Wfere they middle class? Were they seeking sta,tus? 
What kinds of reforms did they v/ant? What techniques 
and methods did they use to achieve their reforms? 
(Were these new or had they been used in Jackson's era?) 

This activity could be a group activity, rather than a 
class one. If it is, the group can prepare a chart and 
demonstrate their results to the whole class.' 



51. If activities ^9'-50are used, have each student write an 
essay in which he discusses whether or not his particular 
reformer did or did not fit the status thesis; (This 
should be done only if everyone looked up a man. If it 
was a group activity only, eliminate this essay.) 



S2. If activity 50 is used, have the students do a profile 
analysis of the Progressives, utilizing these categories: 
reforms sought, methods and techniques used to achieve 
reforms, social and economic status of reformers. The 
profile analysis should show the hetereogeneous character 
of the movement and thus the problems which historians 
have had in characterizing the movements Good conclud- 
ing questions to the discussion would be: Was the 
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Sees meaningful differences between 
eras; notes relationship within any 
era between institutions and cul- 
tural assumptions, 

(i. Struggle wMI bring together other- 
wise unrelated persons and groups. 
Coalitions and temporary associa* 
tions will result from conflicts 
wher9 primarily pragmatic interests 
of the participants are involved. 

S. Tests hypotheses against data , 

G. In political conflict there is a 

struggle over scarce values or goals; 
the conflicting sides attempt to use 
the authority of the political system 
to win the conflict. 

G. In all societies, peop!e have certain 
economic goals; they may use their 
governments to help achieve these 
goals. Although some goals are very 
much alike, different societies place 
differing emphases upon them. 

G. Government policies affect allocation 
of resources. Government policies 
may tend to reduce or increase pres- 
sures toward concentration of Indus** 
try or monopolistic tendencies. 

A. IS COMHITTEO TO THE FREE EXAHINATION 
OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 
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Progressive movement radical, liberal, or conservative? 
Were these reformers similar to those of the Jackson era? 



53. Give an informal lecture explaining the Kolko thesis of 
the conservat i ve p big-business support of the Progressive 
movement. Have the students evaluate this thesis in 
light of their own knowledge of the period. 



Kolko, The Triumph of Con - 
servat i sm. 



S^* If activities #^9-51 are not used, have students pre- 
pare individual written reports on various aspects of 
the Progressive movement, such as: urban reform move- 
ments (can read Lincoln Steffens); particular pieces of 
legislation (Meat Inspection Act, Federal Trade Commi- 
sion, etc.); labor problems (Anthracite Coal Strike of 
1902, Oanbury Hatter's case); attempts to help those 
living in slums (Hull House, Rlis' book); muckrakers (can 
read the actual literature); voluntary associations, etc. 
In reading and writing on these subjects, the emphasis 
should be placed on this question: What was the nature 
of the change sought? Was it liberal, conservative, or 
radical? 



1 



VALUES CHANGE AS A MEANS OF ACHIEV- 
ING GOALS BUT DOES NOT EQUATE CHANGE 
WITH PROGRESS. 

Generalizes from data« 

Compares sources of information . 

IS CO/IMITTEO TO THE FREE EXAMINATION 
OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 



Generalizes from data . 

IS CURIOUS ABOUT SOCIAL DATA. 



Compares sources of information . 

IS COMMITTED TO THE FREE EXAMINA- 
TION OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND DATA. 
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Discuss: Did the Progressive believe in progress? \7hai 
did "progress" mean to him? l/as his concept of progress 
the same as that of the entrepreneurs discussed in ac- 
tivity mi 



56. If activities ^9-50 and 53-5^ are not used, have students 
read various interpretations of Theodore Roosevelt, such 
as those by Pringle, Mov/ry, Binkley, Hofstadter, Bk:m, 
etc. Have them check these interpretations against their 
text and against Ganley. (If the books are unavailable 
or above the reading level of the students, create an 
exercise including several different excerpts.) 



Sec bibliography, 



Show cartoons of 
Ask the class to 



Theodore Roosevelt during his Presidency. Shaw, Cartoon History of Ro- 
decide what the cartoonist's imaqe of osevelt's Career, chs, I 7- I b 



Roosevelt's political leanings were (such as conserva 
tive, radical, liberal, etc.) 



D iscuss : 
s tudentS ' 
that there 



Was Roosevelt really a Progressive? Use the 
reading and be certain that they understand 
are many interpretations of Theodore Roosevelt, 



Perhaps play a 
about bus i ness 
might also play one 
paign . 



brief section from Roosevelt's statement 
during his election campaign of 190^4. You 
of his election songs from this cam- 



Recordings ; " I f I ?m Elected 
Heritage Productions Corp.; 
Election Songs of the U^S. , 
Folkways Records. 



Have students read various interpretations of Woodrow 
Wilson, such as those by Mowry, Binkley, Hofstadter, 
Link, etc. Have them check these interpretations against 
their text and against Ganley. (If necessary, make up 
VbAjr own exercise from several sources.) 




See bibl iography, 



S, Generalizes from data> 



S. Generalizes from data , 

G, Changes in one aspect of a culture 
will have effects upon other aspects; 
changes will ramify, whether they are 
technological, in social organization, 
in ideology, or whatever else is a 
part of the cultural system. 



S. Generalizes from data . 

S. Sees meaningful differences between 
eras;_notes relationship within any 
era between institutions and cultural 
assumpt ions . 



S. Generalizes from data. 



60. Ask: Did W, Wilson differ from Theodore Roosevelt? In 
what ways? V/hat was the '*i<;iea] society^ for both men? 
V/hat were their attitudes toward big business? 



Culminating activities 

61. Summation discussion: Vt'i.y did so many people fear the 
changes wrought by the industrialization of the United 
States? Discuss the dilernfr.a created for people caught 
in a rapidly-changing society. Use illustrations from 
countries presently undergoing great industrial change. 
Consider this question: Would the crisis produced by 
the change be greater in these countries than it v^as 
in the United States at the turn of the century? Why 
or why not? 



62. Summation discussion: Were the Americans of 191^ more 

certain than those of 1900 that industrialism had brought 
progress? This discussion can be manyfaceted, contrast- 
ing the mood of the 1890's with the mood of the 1900-191^ 
period as well as pulling together the significant ideas 
of the so-called Progressive age. 



63. Ask: How did the reform movements of the l830^s and 
18^0's compare with those of the Populist and Progres- 
sive era in the following categories: reforms sought? 
methods and techniques used? quality of change desired? 
{liberal, conservative, radical)? personnel of reform 
movements ? 

6^. Give a unit test and discuss the results in class. 
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